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INTRODUCTION. 


Sir Walter Scott was bom in Edinburgh, August 1 5, 1771. 
His father was a Writer to the Signet, or solicitor, in Edin- 
burgh, and resolved to educate his son for the legal profes- 
sion. Early in life he was rendered lame by an attack of 
fever, and was sent to recruit his health at the farm of his 
grandfather, at Sandyknowe, in Roxburghshire, where he got 
his first knowledge of Border scenery and tradition. His 
regular education was carried on, first, at the High School 
of Edinburgh, and then at the University, which he entered 
in 1783. In i79;2 he was called to the bar in his native city, 
and continued to practise as adyocate^ lill 1799, when he 
obtained the office ol*^Shcriff of Selkirkshire. His employ- 
ments during this period were not exclusively legal. A 
translation of some romantic ballads of the German poet 
Burger was followed Jn 1798 by the publication of a trans- 
lation of Goethe’s Gae^sr with the Iron Hand, a drama of 
Middle-Age chivalry. At this period his original pieces were 
chiefly ballads, some of which obtained places in his later 
works. ‘His marriage with Miss Charpefitier took place in 
1797. From this time forward, the period of Scott’s literary 
activity begins. His first -great undertaking was the collect- 
ing and editing of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border 
(1803), during which time also he began to write the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, which was published in 1805, and became 
at once exceedingly popular. This poem was followed by 
Marmion (1808), the Lady of the Lake (1810), a poem which 
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disdos^ the beauties of the Scottish Highlands to the world, 
the Pi^mo/ Ufm ^oderi^ (iSti), J^ohedy (1812), and the 
Lord She IsSes (tSi5), 'The Bridal 0/ Triermain (tSis), 
and jffarold ike DaunSkss (1817), were published anony- 
inousiy. Bu^ this does not . indude all the work perform^ 
by Scott during these years. He was engaged in editing 
the 'works of Pryden and Sunft, and wrote articles for the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews^ the latter of which he 
himself founded. About 1805 began his connection with 
the- publishing house of Ballantyne. Till the time of die 
bankruptcy of this firm, Scott^s interest in it was unknown 
to the public. 

The poems which are at the end of the list given abo^ 
show an undeniable falling off in power, when compared 
with those that go before. Scott himself was the first to see 
this, and wisely resolved to direct his energies into another 
channel. His income received a steady and considerable 
increase by his appointment, in 1812, as one of the clerks of 
the Court of Session. The new literary form which Scott 
had begun to cultivate was the novel, which had fallen into 
neglect, in its higher forms, at least, till that time. In 1814 
he wrote, and in 1815 h^ published. Waver ley ^ which gave 
its name to the succeeding members of the series. In the 
eleven years from 1815 to 1826, Scott's industry was enor- 
mous. During that period he wrote no fewer than eighteen 
novels. Their popularity was immense, and, with the profits 
he obtained, he bought the estate of Abbotsford, and began 
to build a house upon it. It was not, however, till 1827 that 
he acknowledged himself to be the author of the Waverley 
Novels. Before Jhis, in the year 1820, he had received the 
honour of baronetcy, in recognition of the value of his con- 
tributions to the literature of his country. Since the year 
1805, Scott had been a partner in the firm of Ballantyne, 
which, in consequence of financial mismanagement, failed in 
the beginning of the year 1826. The extent to which Scott 
became liable was nearly ;£i 50,000. This he undertook to 
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clear ofifby.hispein ^ and iSa6 saw , 

s/ac^, the first fiiiit of his new effort. Oihef: wnrks 
after this are his of Napahm^ the Tc^jof ot 
faiher^^ a History of Scotland^ and Atme of Geiersiein^ etq. 
The gigantic task he had nndertaken/and ^ but finished, 
soon produced disastrous effects. In 18310 he" was attacked, 
by paralysis, and the last two novels of the llVaverley series 
— Count Robert of Paris and Castle Dangerous — ^show but 
little of the power of the author of Waverley^ . A Government 
frigate was, in September 1831, placed at his disposal, and 
be sailed to the Mediterranean. He reached Naples, but 
went no farther; his mind gave way completely, and he 
implored to be taken back to Scotland to die. In July 1832 
he returned to Abbotsford, where he died on the 21st Sep- 
tember, and was buried in Dryburgh Abbey. 

In studying the work of any great author, it is always in- 
structive to trace, when possible, the various elements which 
enter into its composition, and the antecedent conditions in 
the author’s life which gave its peculiar shape. Happily in 
the case of the works of Sir Walter Scott we are able to do 
this with great completeness, and muck ^ that would else 
appear strange and^perhaps affected, finds its fullest ex- 
panation, if not justification. The critical term of art 
usually applied to Scott’s poetry is the well-known phrase 
Romantic. In the last generation of the eighteenth century 
a new spirit had revived p'oetry in all the countries of Europe. 
It began in a revolt against the hitherto established forms 
of expression, which it was felt had lost their power, and 
could no longer express genuine passion or feeling. Poetry, 
in short, was tacitly held to be only a more artificial, and, 
on that account, not^so faithful a means ’of conveying emo- 
tion than prose. But two things came to quicken that which 
was in danger of jierishing, first, a newly-born feeling for 
Nature, not conditioned by the subservience of her forms to 
man’s uses, or dependence on his helping hand, but solely 
by their own native grandeur or beauty. The prime force 
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tilis infection U Wordsworth. Tlie second, 
aztd in ^Uitioh to Scotty poetry, the more characteristic 
, new was the more loving and sympathetic manner 

of dealihg with ancient times and manners. Poetry is of 
course here as ^ewhere the most ready and trusty guide 
for such more thorough knowledge, and accordingly we find 
that one of the first books whose contents Were assimilated 
by Scott was Bishop Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Eng&sk 
Poetry^ a collection in which the popular ballad takes the 
first place. In more mature years, wanderings through the 
Border counties made him familiar with the still living tradi- 
tions of the land, and enabled him to collect the materials 
for the volumes of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish BorSkr^ 
which he published in 1803. The bent of his mind towards 
antiquarian researches is also exemplified by the fact thax in 
the next year he edited and published a romance of the 
thirteenth century, ascribed to Thomas the Rhymer, and 
entitled Sir Tristrenu The idea of writing a substantially 
original poem bn the manners and superstitions of the 
Borderers did not present itself at once in full completeness 
to Scott’s mind. His original intention was to write a 
ballad on the story of the elfin page, Gilpin Horner, He 
then gradually extended his plan, and at last conceived the 
felicitous idea of putting his restoration of an ancient 
metrical romance into the mouth of one of the last of the 
Minstrels. By this device the feeling of Wificiality which 
might else impress the reader disagreeably, is softened and 
excused, and a natural division for the poem is obtained. 
To the work of one contemporary poet Scott was indebtci^ 
for the lightness and ease with which he manages the verse 
he chose. This is the fragmentary Christabel of S. T. 
Coleridge, written in 1797, and known to Scott, although 
not published till after the Lay. 
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THE 

LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL 


INTRODUCTION. 


The way was long^ the wind was cold, 

The Minstrel was infirm and old ; 

11 is withered cheek, and tresses CTay, 

Seemed to have known a better day j 

The harp, his sole remaining joy, 5 

Was carried by an orphan-boy. 

The last of all the bards was he, 

Who sung of Border chivalry \ 

For, well-a-day I their date was fled. 

His tuneful brethren all were dead ; to 

And he, neglected and oppressed, 

Wished to be with them, and at rest. 

No more, on prancing palfiey borne. 

He carolled, light as lark at morn ; 

No longer courted and caressed, 15 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 

He poured to lord and lady gay 
ITie unpremeditated lay : 

Old times were changed, old manners gone, 

A stranger filled the Stuarts’ throne ; • 20 

The bigots of the iron time 
Had called his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering harper, scorned and poor, 

He begged his bread from door to door ; 

And tuned, to please a peasant’s ear, 

The harp a king had loved to hear. 
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He passed where Newark’s stately tpw er 
Lpoks OWt from Yarrow’s birchen bower: 

The Minstrel gazed with Wistful eye — 

No humbler resting-place was nigh. 30 

With hesitating step, at last, 

Th’ embattled portal-arch he passed, 

Whose ponderous grate and massy bar 
Had oft rolled back the tide of war. 

But never closed the iron door - — ’ 35 

Against the desolate and poor. 

The Duchess marked his weary pace. 

His timid mien and reverend face, 

And bade her page the menials tell, 

That they should tend the old man well : "40 

For she had known adversity, 

Though bom in such a high degree ; 

In pndc of power, in beauty’s bloom, 

Had wept orer Monmouth’s bloody tomb I 

When kjndnes^ had his wants supplied, ’‘45 

And the ola man was gratified, 

Began to rise his minstrel pride : 

And he began to talk anon, 

Of good Earl Francis, dead and gone, 

And of Earl Walter, rest him God ; 30 

A^ braver ne’er to battle rode : 

And how full many a tale he knew 
Of the old warriors of Bucrleucli ; 

And would the noble Duchess deign 

To listen to an old man’s strain, — ^ ^55 

Though stiff his hand, his voice thpugh weak 
He thought even yet, the sooth to speak, 

That, if she loved the harp to hear. 

He could make music to her ear. 

The humble boon was soon obtained ; '60 

The aged Minstrel audience gamed. 

But,' when he reached the room of state, 

Wheie she with all her ladies sate, 

Perchance he wished his boon denied ; 

For, when to tune his harp he tried, , -C5 

His trembling hand had lost the ease 
Which ffiaiks security to please; 

And "scenes, long past, of joy and pain, 
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^amc Vildering o^er his a^ed brain— ' 

He tried to tune his harp in vain. 70 

The pitying Duchess praised its chim^ 

And gave him hearty and gave him time^ 

Till every string's according glee 
Was blended into harmony. 

And then, he said, he would fbll fahi' 7 S 

He could recall an ancient strain, 

,He never thought to sing again. 

It was not framed for village churls, . 

But for high dames and'.m^hty earls ; 

He had played it to King y||^lej Gooc^ 60 

When he kept Court in Hdipood: 

And much he wished, yet feared^ to tty 
The long-forgotten melody. 

Amid the strings his fingers strayed, , - 

And an uncertain warbling made,' — — 8$ 

And oft he shook his hoary head. 

But when he caught the measure wild, 

The old man raised his face, and smiled 5 
And lightened up his faded eye, 

With all a poet's gc ^stasy ! — *- op 

In varying cadence/solt or stronj 
He swept the sounding chords along: 

The present scene, the future lot— 

His toil^ his wants — were all forgot: 

Cold diffidence, and age's fros^ ... - - .95 

In the full tide of song were lost; 

Each blank, in faithless memory void, 

The poet's glowing thought supplied; 

And while his responsive rung, 

'Twas thus the Latest Minstrel sung. 


100 
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CANTO FIRST, 


The feast was oyer in Tower, ^ ^ 

And the Ladye had gone to Her secret bcfw^ : 

Her bower, that was guarded by word andby spell, ^ 
Deadly to hear, and deadly to tell — 

Jesu Maria, shield us well ! ► 5 

No living wight, save the Ladye alone, 

H^d dared to cross the threshold stone, 


II. 

The tables were drawn, it was idlesse all ; 

Knight, and page, and household squire^ 

Loiter’d tnrough the lofty hall, — ^ — lo 

Or crowded round the ample hre. 

The stag-hounds, weary with the chase^ 

Lay stretch’d upon the rushy floor. 

And urged, in dreams, the forest race, 

FroinTeviot Stone to Eskdale Moori — -15 


Nine-and- twenty knights of fame 

Hung their shields in Branksome Hall ; 

N ine-and-twenty squires of name 

Brought them their steeds from bower ^ stall ; 

Nine-and-twenty yeomen tall — •‘20 

Waited, duteous, on them all : 

They were all knights of mettle true. 

Kinsmen to the bold Buccleuch. 


IV. 

Ten of them were sheathed in steel,/ 
With belted sword, and spur on heel: 
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They quitted not their harness bright. 

Neither by day, nor yet by night: 

They lay down to rest 
With corslet laced, 

Pillowed on buckler cold and hard; 30 

They carved at the meal 
With gloves of steel. 

And they drank the red wine through the helmet barred. 


V. 

Ten squires, ten yeomen, mail*clad men, 

Waited the beck of the warders ten ; 

Thirty steeds, both fleet and vj gh^ ^ 

Stood saddled in stable day ana night, 

Barbed with frontlet of steel, I trow, 

And with Jedwood axe at saddle-bow; 

A hundred more fed free in stall : — 40 

Such was the custom of Branksome Hall. 


VL 

Why do these steeds stand ready dight ? 

Why watch these warriors, arm’d, by night ? 

Th^ watch, to hear the bloodhound baying : 

They watch, to hear the war-hom braying — 45 

To see St George’s red-cross streaming — 

To see the midnight beacon gleaming; 

They watch, against Southern force and guiie, 

Lest Scroop, or Howard, or Percy’s powers. 

Threaten Branksome’s' lordly towers,——, - 

From Warkworlh, or Naworth, or meny CarliSle. 


Such is the custom of Branksome HalL- 
Many a valiant knight is here ; 

But he, the Chieftain of them all. 

His sword hangs rusting on the wall, 'SS 

Beside his broken spear. 

Bards long shall tell 
How Lord Walter fell ! 

When startled burghers fled, afar, 

The furic** of the Border war; ^ _ fSo 
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When the streets of high Dunedin 
Saw lances gieam» and falchions redden^ 

And heard the slogan’s deadly yeU — 

Then, the chief of Branksome felt 


VIII. 

Can piety the discord heal,'' — 

Oi* slaJIch the death-feud^s enmity ? 
'"Can Chnstian lore, can patriot xeal, 

Can love of blessed cnarity? 

^No 1 vainly to each holy, shrine, 

In mutual pilgfim^gg, they drew; — 
Implored, in vain, the g^ace divine, 

For chiefs their own red falchions slew; 
While Cessford owns the rule of Car, 
While Ettrick boasts the line of Scott, 
The slaughter’d chiefs, the mortal jar, — — 
The havoc of the feudal war. 

Shall never, never be forgot ! 


IX. 

In sorrow, o’er Lord Walter’s bier. 

The warlike foresters had bent ; 

And many a flower, and many a tear,- 
Old Teviot’s maids and matrons lent : 

But o’er her warrior’s bloody bier 

The Ladye dropped nor flower nor tear ! 
Vengeance, deep-brooding o’er the slain. 
Had l^^^jfiodbthe source of softer woe;^ 
And burning pride, and high disdain, 
Forbade the rising tear to flow, 

Until, amidst his sorrowing clan, 

Her son lisped from the nurse’s knee — 
'And if I live to be a man, — 

My father’s death revenged shall be I * 
Then fast the mother’s tears did seek 
To dew the infant’s kindling check. 


X, 

All loose her negligent attire, 
All loose her golden hair,* • 
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Hung Margaret o’er her slaughtered sire^ 

'And wg)t in wild desptair. - 
But not alone the bitter tear 
Had iiliai grief supplied ; 

For hopeless love and anxious fear 
Had lent their mingled tide : 

Nor in her mother’s alter M eye 
Dared she to -look for sympathy. 

•Her lover, ’gainst her father’s clan, 

With Car in arms had stood,- 

When Mathouse to Melrose ran. 

All purple with their blood. ; 

And well she knew, her mom^r dread, 

Before Lord Cranstoun she should wed. 
Would see her oh her dying bed. -- 


xh 

Of noble race the Ladye came : 

Her father was a clerk of fame, 

Of Bethune’s line of Picardie : 

He learn ’d the art that none may name^ 

In Padua, far beyond tbe sea. - 

Men said he changed his mortal frame 
By feat of magic mystery ; 

For when in studious mood he paced 
St Andrew’s cloister’d hall, 

His form no darkening shadow traced ^ » 

Upon the sunny wall! 


XII. 

And of his skill, as bards avow, 

He taught that Ladye fair, 

Till to her bidding she could 1;^pw 
The vjywless forms of air, — - 
And now she sits in secret bower, ' 

In old Lord David’snvestern tower, 

And listens to a heavy sound, 

That moans the mossy turrets round. 

Is it the roar of Teviot’s tide, 

That chafes against the scaur’s red side? 

Is it the wind that swings the oaks ? 

Is it the echo from the rocks ? 

What may it be, the heavy sound, 
That,.ft 2 pans old I^a.ijksome’s turrets round ? 
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XIIL 

At the sullen, moaning sound. 

The ban-dogs bay and howl, 

And from the turrets round 
Loud whoops the startled owl. 

In the hall both squire and knight 14^ 

Swore that a storm was near, 

And looked forth to view tlie night, 

But the night was still and dear! 


XIV. 

From the sound of Tcviot’s tide, 

Chafing with the mountain’s side, * 145 

From the groan of the wind-syung oak , . 

From the sullen echo of the rock, 

From the voice of the coming storm, 

The Ladye knew it well. 

It was the Spirit of the Flood that spoke,. ^50 

And he called on the Spint of the Fell 


XV. 

RIVER SPIRIT. 

Sleepest thou, brother.!’’ 

MOUNTAIN SPIRIT. 

* Brother, nay; 

On my hill the moonbeams play — 

From Craik Cross to Skelfhill Pen, 

By every rill, in every glen,* "155 

Merry elves their morrice pacing, 

To acnal minstrelsy, 

Emerald rings onisrown heath tracing, 

Trip ix deft and mcirily. 

Up, and mark their nimble feet ! • 160 

Up, and list their music sweet ! ’ 

XVI. 

RIVER SPIRIT. 

‘ Tears of an imprisoned Maiden 
Mix with my polluted stream ; 
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Margaret of Brf|nksome, sorrow-laden, 

Mourns beneath the moon’s pale beam t6$ 

Tell me, thou who viewest the ^tars, 

When shall cease these feudal jars ? 

What shall be the maiden’s fate ? 

Who shall be the maiden’s mate?* 


XVII. 

MOUNTAIN SPIRIT. 


* Arthur’s s’ow wain his course doth roll. 
In utter darkness round the pole; 
pe Northern B^r lg.wcr?,b^sfc;and,a|;H 
Orion’s studded belt is dim ; 


Twinkling faint, and distant far. 
Shimmers through mist each planet star ; 

111 may I read their high decree : 

But no kind influence deign they shower 
On Teviot’s tide and Branksome’s tower. 
Till pride be quelled, and love be fiec-V 
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• XVIII. 

The unearthly voices ceast, 180 

And the hciivy sound was stii. , 

It died on the river’s breast, 
it died on the side of the hill. 

But round Lord David’s tower 

The sound still floated near; — 1S5 

For it rung in the Ladye’s bower. 

And it rung in the Ladye’s ear. 

She raised her stately head, 

And her heart throbbed high with p ride ; 

‘ Your mountains shall bend, — — 

And youi streams ascend, 

Ere Margaret be our foeman’s bride!* 


XIX. 

Tlic Ladye sought the lofty hall. 

Where many a bold retainer lay. 

Add, with iocund dm, among them all,- ^195 

Her son pursued his infant play. 

A fancied moss trooper, the boy 
The truncheon of a spear bestrode, 

B 
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And round the hall, right mexTily^ . , 

In mimic foray tode. — — 20iy 

Even hoarded knights. In arms grpw n Ch 4 
Share in his h'olic gambols hore» . 

Albeit their hearts, of rugged mould, 

Were stubborn as the steel they wore. 

For the gray warriors prophesied, — , — --^ 205' 

How the brave boy, in future war,' 

Should tame the Unicornis pride. 

Exalt the Crescent and the Star. 


The Ladye forgot her^u tp ee e Iwgih 
One moment, and no more; 

One moment gated with a mother's eye 
As she paused at the arched door ; 
Then, from amid the arm^d train, ^ 
She called to her William of Deloraine. 




XXX. 

A stark moss-trooping Scot was he 

As e'er couched Border lance by knee : 
Through Solway sands, through Tarras moss, 
Blindfold, he knew the path to cross : 

By wily turns, by desperate bounds, 

Had baffled Percy's best bloodhounds;- 
In Esk, or liddd^ fords were none, 

But he would ride them, one by one; 

Alike to him was time or tide, 

December's snow, or July's pride; 

Alike to him was tide or time, • 

Moonless midnigK^TOT ^tU^nme: 

Steady of heart, and stout ofhand, • 

As ever drove prey from Cumberland; 

Five times outlawed had he been, 
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By England’s Ki^g, and Scotland's 
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XXll. 


* Sir William of Deioraine, good at need, 
Mount thee on the wightest steed; 

Spare not to spur, nor stint to ride, 

Until thou come to fair Tweedside; 
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And in Melrose’s lioly pile — — - 

thou ^ monk of St Maty’s aisl^ * 

Greet the Father well trom me ; ' 

Say, that the fated hour Is come. 

And to-night he shall watch with thee, 

To win the treasure of the tomb ; — — - — 240 
For this will be St Michael’s nighty 
And, though stars be dim, the moon is bright; 

And the Cross, of bloody red, 

Will point to the grave of the mighty deiid. 

' PCXHI, 

* What he gives thee, see thou 245 

Stay not thou for food or sleep : 

Be It scroll, or be it book, 

Into it, knight, thou'must not look| 

If thou readest, thou art lorn 1 ^ 

Better had’st thou ne’er be^ born** 250 


XXIV. 

‘ O swiftly can ^peed my dapple-gray steed, ’ 

1 Which drinks of the Teviot clear; 

Ere break of day,’ the warrior ’gan say, 

'Again will 1 be here : 

And safer by none may thy emmd be don^ ^ 255 

Than, noble dame, by me; 

Letter nor line know I never a one, 
f Werit my neck;verse at Hairibee.’ 


XXV. 

Soon in his saddle sate he fast. 

And soon the steep descent he past, * 

Soon crossed the sounding barbican, 

And soon the Teviot side he won. 
f^stward the wooded path he rode; 
Gieen hazels o’er his basnet nod ; 

He passed the Peel of Goldiland, 


^"*260 


And crossed old Borthwick’s roaring strand; 
Dimly he viewed the Moat-lull’s mound, 
Where Druid s^des still flitted round i ‘ 
In Hawick twinkled many a light ; ' 

Behind him soon they set in n^ht; 
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And soon he Sparred h& courser ke en 
Beneafb the tower of Ha^seldean. 

XXVI. 

The clattering hoofs the watchmen mark : — ; 

‘ Stands hd ! thOu courier of the dark.’ 

‘ For Branksome, ho 1 ' the knight rejoined, ^ , .*1' '^'^27$ 

And left the friendly tower behind. 

He turned him now from Teviotside, 

And, guided by the tinkling riU, 

Northward the dark ascent dd.ride, 

And gained the moor at HorseliehiU;-^-,—---— — 2810^ 
Broad on the left before him lay, 

For many a mile, the Roman way. ' % 

xxvn. 

A moment now he slacked his speod, 

A moment breathed his panting steed ; 

Drew saddle-girth and corslet-band,-*- 285 

And loosened in his sheath his brand. 

On Minto Crs^s the moonbeam's glint, 

Where Barnhill hewed his bed of flint ; 

Why flung his outlawed limbs to restj 

Wh^re falcons hang their ^iddy nest,-* — — 290 

*Mid\cliffs, from whence his eagle eye 

For many a league his prey could spy ; , . 

Cliffs, dou blin g, on their echoes borne, 

The terrors of the robbei^s horn ; 

Cliffs, which, for many a later year, ; 295 

The warbling Doric j:eed shall hear, 

When some sad swain shall teach the grove. 

Ambition is no cure for love. 


XXVIII. 

Unchallenged, thence past Deloraine 

To ancient Riddel’s fair domain,^*^ 300 

Where Aill, from mountains freed, 

Down from the lakes did raving come : 

Each wave was crested with tawny foam, 

Like the mane of a chestnut steed. 

In vain ! no torrent, deep or broad, — 305 

Might bar the bold moss-trooper’s road. 



<?ANTO ij the my of the lA^ iimSTEEL. 
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XXIX 

At the ^r5t plunge the horse 

And the wAter broke over the saddle-boiF’^.. 

Above the foaming tide, I ween, 

Scarce hsdf the digger’s neck was seen ; 
For he wes barded from counter to tail, 
And the Ader was armed cdm ' 

Never heavier man and horse 
Stemmed a midnight torrent’s force. 

The warrior’s very plume, I say, 


Was <|:^glftdby the' dating spray; ^ 
Yet, through good heart, and , Our 
At length be gained the landing place. 


515 


XXX. 

Now Bowden Moor the march-man won. 

And sternly shook his plumed head, — — '^20 

As glanced his eye on Halidon 
For on his soul the slaughter red 
Of that unhallowed mom arose, 

When first the Scott and Car were foes. 

When royal James beheld the fiay, — 525 

Pi-ize to the victor of the day ; . ,, 

When Home, and Douglas, in the van 
Bore down Buccleuch’s retiring clan, 

I'ill gallant Cessford’s heart-blood deal: 

Reiskcd on dark Elliot’s Border 330 

XXXI, 

In bitter mood he spurred fast, 

And soon the hated heath was past ; 

And far beneath, in lustre wan, 

Old Metros’ rose, and fair Tweed ran : 

Like some tall rock, with lichens gray, — — 335 

Seemed, dimly huge, the dark Abbaye 
When Hawick he pass’d, had curfew luny ^ 

Now midnight lauds were m Melrose sung 
The sound upon the fitful gale 

In solemn wise did rise and fail, 

Like that wild harp, whose magic tone 
Is wakened by the winds alone. 



^ THE XaST I. 


2Si TH 

But when Mekose he^achedj 'twas sileujce all; 
He incctly stal^led steed in stall, 

And sought the coniv^nt’s lonely walL 


S45 


Hi^'j^used the haip; and yirith its jigEfitt 
^The Master^s fire and courage fdl : 
Dejectedly, and low, he bowed, 

^ And, gazing timid on the crowa, 

He seemed to seek in every eyo-^ 

If they ^proved hia minstr^sy | 

And, dimuent of present praise^ 

Somewhat he spoke of former days, 

And how old age, and wandering long. 
Had done his harp and hand some wrong.. 
The Duchess, and her daughters fair,^ 

And every g^tle ladye there, 

Each after each, in due degree, 

Gave praises to his melody; 

His hand was true, his voice was clear, 
And muck they longed the rest to hear. 
Encouraged thus, the aged man, 

After meet rest^ again l^an. 


350 


355 
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CANTO SECOND. 


If thou would’st view fahr Melrose aright, 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild, but to flout, the ruins gfray. 

When the broken arches are black in night, . 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 

When the cold light*s uncertain sh ower 
Streams on tHe inined central tower; 

When buttress and buttress, alternately, 

^ Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; . 

When silver edges the imagery, 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave. 

And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead ma^’s grave, 
Then go — but go alone the while — *— 

Then view St David’s ruined pile ; 

And, home returning, soothly swear. 

Was never scene so sad and fair 1 * 


II. 

Short halt did Deloraine make there; 

Little recked he of the seem? so fair, — 

With da^er’s hilt, on the wicket stroni,. 

He stru(^ full loud, and struck full long. 

The porter hurried to the gate — 

* Who knocks so loud, and knocks so late ? 

* FrOm Branksome I,’ the warrior cried ; ... 

And straight the wicket opened wide : 

For Branksome’s Chiefs had in battle Stood 
To fence the rights of fair Melrose; 

And lands and many a rood, 

Had gifted theshrine for their souls' repose.- 



24 - ■ ' ' / ICAsm n , 

. Bold Deloraine hia ermnd saidj 
The port^ bent his humble iiead j . 

With torch in hand, and feet unshod^ 

And noiseless step, the path he trod ; 

The arched cloisters, far and wide, -35 

Kang' to the warrior’s clanking stride; 

Till, stooping lew his lofty crest. 

He entered 8ie cell of the finrient priest, - 
And lifted his barred axentaytey 
^xTo hail the monk of St Mary’s aisle. 

IV. 

* The Ladye ofBranksome ^eets thee by me; 

Says, that the fated hour is come, ^ ^ 

And that to-night I shall watch with thee^ 

__ To win the treasure of the tomb/ 

From sackcloth couch the monk arose, — - -'—-^5 

With toil his stiffen’d limbs he rear’d ; 

A hundred years had flung their snows 
On his thin locks and floating beard. 

V. 

And strangdy on the Knight looked he, 

And his blue eyes gleamed wild and wide, — - — = " '"**50 

‘And, dar’st thou. Warrior! seek to see 
What heaven and hell alike would hide ? 

My breast, in belt of iron bent. 

With shirt of hair and scourge of thorn ; 

For threescore years, in penance spent, — -'55 

My knees those flinty stones have worn ; 

Yef all too little to atone 

For knowing what should ne’er be known. 

Would’st thou thy ev’ry future year 

In ceaseless prayer and penance ^rie. ' 60 

Yet wait thy latter end with fear — ' 

Then, daring warrior, follow me I ' 

VL 

‘ Penance, father, will I none ; 

I’rayer know I hardly one ; 



CANi’o il) th'e Lay or the \ ' "'2j ' 

For mas^ or prayer can I rarely tarry,, 65 

Save to patter an Ave MaryJ ' , 

When I ri 4 e on a Border foray ; 

Other prayer .can I none ; 

So speed me ay errand, and let me begone. 


VII. ^ ' 

Again on the Knight looked the Churchman old,r^— — 70 
• And again he sig^hed heavily ; 

For he had himself been a warrior bold, 

And fought in Spain and Italy. 

And he thought on the days that were long since by, 

* When his limbs were strong, and his courage was high »75 
Now, slow and faint, he led the-way, 

Where, cloister'd* round, the garden lay ; 

The pillared arches were over their head, 

And beneath their feet were the bones of the dead. 


VIII. 

Spreading herbs, and flowVets bright,-——— 
Glistened with the dew of night ; 

Nor herb nor flow’ret glistened there, 

But was carved in the cloister>arches. as fair. 
The Monk gazed long on the lovely moon, 

Then into the night he looked forth; 

And red and bright the streamers light 
■ Were dancing in the glowing north. 

So had he seen, in fair Castile, ^ 

The youth in glittering squadrons start, 
Sudden the flying jennet wheel. 

And hurl the unexpected dart. 

He knew, by the streamers that shot so bright, 
That spirits were riding the northern light. 


IX. 

By a steel-clenched postern door, 

/ They entered now the chancel tall; -95 

The darkened roof rose high aloof 
On pillars, lofty, and light, and small ; 

The key-stone, that lockede^cITTibbed aisle, 

Was a fleur-de-lys, or a quatre-ieuille ; 




.a6''<' - THE 1;AST ;;gpi^0«l^^ 

iWcorb^ %eitr:dirv%d grotes{|tte and j 
And the pillars^, witk diustered sb ta^m, 

With ba$e aiid with capital 6otmshed oand^ 

Seeixied bun^es of lances which .garlai^ had howndt ^ 

. ^ , . . ' ' -- ' 

Fidl inany a scutdieon and banneirnv^ 

Shoolc to the cold night wiz^ of heaven. ^ . . . . 

Around the screened altass hale ^ 

And ^ere the dying lamps did burn, 

Befc^ thy low and lonely um, 

O gallant diief of Otteihume, 

ATUt thine, dadc Kids^t of Lii 
O fading honours of twi dead I 
O high ambUion, lowly l^d ! ^ 

XI. 

The moon on the east oriel shone, 

Tltfough slendar shafts of dmpcly stone, 

By xoUaged tracery coihbinra ; '*•*''' H ^ 

Thou would'st haVe thought some fair/s hand 
.'Twixt poplars straight dbe osier wand, 

In many a freaki^ knot, had twined; 

Then framed a spell, when the work was done, 

And changed the wiUow-wreaths to sten'e. ' ’ ""■*"►120 

The silver light, so pale and faint, • 

Showed many a prcmhet, and many a saint, , . 

Whose image on the glass was dyfid: 

Full in the midst, his Ckp^f^f Rcd^^ 

^•^4 Triumphant Michael O^nqisfaect^ '■ ""''125 

f And trampled the Apbstate^s pride. 

The moonbeam kissed the holy pane, 

And threw on the pav went a bloody staizi. 

. ^ XII. 

They sate them down on a marble stonc^ 
vUl ^ Scottish mbziarch slept below; 

^fphus spoke the Monk, in solemn tone ; 

* I was not' always a man of - 
For Paynim countries I have frod, ^ 

And fought beneath the 

Now, strange to my eyes thine amis appear, y ^^5 

/Vnd their iron cl||pg sounds strange to my ear ’ 




CAKTO OY tAST^lito 


'^7 


* In theie ^b va&^y lot 

To meej^, A ijHHjlps Michael. Scf^ 

A Wii^d of dreaded faihe^ 

That ^idieii in Salimanca^s cave 140 

Him listed.his ma^c arand to wave^ 
i The hells would ring in Notre 
•Some of his skill he taught to ipej^ 

And, Warrior, I could ^ to thee 

The words that cjgft £iI 3 on hills in .three, ^ 

And bridled thTTweed with a curb of ^ohel 
Bat to speak them were a deadly sin, 

And for having but thought them my heart within, 

A treble penance must be done. 


XIV. 

‘When Michael lay on his dying bed >"" ' . '- ^->-1 50 

His conscience was awakenM ; 

He bethought him of his sinful deed, 

And he gave me a sign to come with speed. 

I was in Spain when the morning rose. 

But I stood by his bed ere evening dosftr ^ . ■ - .-<55 

The wtu'ds may not again be said 
That he spoke to me on death-bed laid ; 

They would rend this Abba>«'s massy nave^ 

And pile it in above ms grave* 


XV. 

‘ I swore to bury his Mighty Book,- — — ~^6o 

That never mortal might therein look^ 

And never to tell where it was hid, 

Save at his Chief of Branksome’s^need; 

And when that need was past and o’er, 
lAf^n the volumeto restore, 

I buried him on St Midxad’s night, 

When the bell tolled one, and the moon was bright; 

And I dug his chamber among the dead, 

When the floor of the..ch^£^ WHS stained red, 

^ That his patron’s cross mijg^it over him wave, 

And scare the fiends from the Wizard’s jj|ave. ^ 


170 



. [IpJA'lOtU' 

■ w; 

* a fti^t of F?ij®d 
Wiiea MicwUn the tomb liaid, 

Strange sounds along the chined pnst, 

The banners waved without a Mast.*- 175 . 

Still spbke^the Monk i^h^ the bell tolled ONE ! 

I tell you thai a brav^ than 

Than William of Ddpraine, good at need» 

Against,a foe ne’er spurred a steed ; .. ' ; 

Yet somewhat was he*chiUed wlUi dread^ 1 1 ■'■■■>^80 

And his hair did bristle upon his head. 

XVII, 

* Lo, Warrior 1 now the Crosaof Red 
Points to the grave of the mighty dead; 

Within it bums a wondrous light 

To chase the spirits that love the night ;• iSj 

^ Tha?Tamp shaJi burn unquenchably / 

Until the eternal doom diall be.* 

Slow moved the Monk to the broad flag-stone 
Which the bloody Cross was traced upon : 

He pointed to a secret nook — *190 

An iron bar the Warrior took; 

And the Monk made a sign with his withered hand, 

The grave’s huge portal to expand. 

XVIII. 

With beating heart to the msk he went— 

His sinewy frame o’er the grave-stone bent;^ . .—195 

With bar of iron heaved amain, 

Till the toil-drops fell from his brows like rain. 

It was by dipt of passing strength 
TTiat he moved the massy stone at length. 

I would you had been there, to see — “ ' "“"200 

, How the light broke forth so gloriously — 

Streamed upwards tp the chancel roof ! 

through the galleries far aloof 1 
No earthly flame blazed e’er so bright, 

It shone like heaven’s own blessed light 
And issuing from the tomb, 

Showed the Monk’s cowl and visage pale, 

Danc^ on the dark-browed Warrior’s mail, 

And kissed his^waving plume. 







B^cre tlieir ifyes tie Wizafd^ls^ ' ' > ■■*• '‘ "r — - ario 

As if be bad not been dead a day. 

His hoary beard in silver rolled, . - ^ 

He seemed some seventy winters old. 

A palmer's amice wrapped Mm rbnnd, 

With a wrougEt l^anisn baldric . ■. ?t5 

, I4ke a pilgrim from beyond the 
.Aisiefit^iimd^reld his Book of Might — 

A silver eross was in his right ; 

The lamp was placed beside his kiiee. 

High and majestic was his look, — - r 220 

At which the fellest fiends had shook, 

And all unruffled was his face; 

They trusted his soul had gottefl grace. 


X3C. 

Often had William of Delorain^ 

Rode through the battle’s bloody plain, \ % m ' ■■'■225 

And trampled down the warriors slain, „ 

And neither known JSBOWIse nor awe ; 

Yet now remorse and awe he pwned ; 

His breath came thick, his head swam round, 

When this strange sc^ne of death he saw, ■ „■ , . 230 . 

Bewildered and unnerved he stood, 

And the priest prayed fervently and loiid ; 

With eyes averted prayed he — 

He might not endure the sight to see. 

Of the man he had loved so - ,— **35 

XXI. 

And when the. priest his death-prayer had prayed* 

Thus unto Deloraine he said : 

‘ Njow speed thee what thou hast to do. 

Or, Warrior, we may dearly rue ; 

For those thou mayest not look upon n— ■ • ' ^ 240 

Are gathering fast round the yawning stone ! * 

Then Delormne in terror took . 

FjPom the cold hand the Mighty Book, 

With iron clasp’d, and with iron bound : 

He thought, as he took it, the dead man frowned; — 

But the glare of the sepulchral light 
Perchance had dazzled the W'arrior’s sight. 



LAY OF TOE last MINSTO®|.. [CANTO IL * 


When the huge etone st^e^er the tomt^ 

The night returned in double gloom ; ’ 

For the moon had gone down^ and the ntnere lev>i^50 1 

And aa the Knight and Priest withdrew^ , 

With waveringrt^teps. and ditty brwn,. ^ 

They hardly the postern .gain. 

^Tis ^id, as through the aisles they passed^ . 

^ They heard strange noises on the blast : 'n v':"^ 

And through the d oister-g ajteies smalh 
. ^^^htch at mid-helS^t thii^d the chancd wafi| r ' 

Loud sobS| and laughter louder^ ran, 

_ .And voices unlike me voice of man; 

if the fiends k em holiday, "l^StSo 

f* Because these spcHF ww oroijghlLlO day. 

I cannot tell how the truth may be; 

I say the tale as *twas said to me» 


* Now, hie thee hence,’ the Father said, 

* And when we are on death-bed laid, 

O may our dear Ladye, and sweet St John^ 
Fc^ive our souls for the deed we have done I ^ 
Ite Monk returned, him to his cell, ^ 

And many a prayer and penance sped : ^ 
When the convent met at the noon-S 3 e bell- 
The Monk of St Mary’s aisle was dead \ 
Before the cross was the body laid, 

With hands clasped fast, as u still he prayed; 


XXIV. 

The Knight breathed iree in the morning wind, 

And strove his hardihood to find; — ^ ■'375 

He was glad when he passed the tombstones gray, 

Which i^rdle round the fair Abbaye; 

For the mystic Book, to his bos<^ presto 
.Folt like a load upon his breast ; 

And his joints, with nerves of iron twined, >380 

Shook li^ the aspen leaves in wind. 

F uU fain was he when the dawn of day 
Began to brighten Cheviot gray; 

He joyed to see the cheerful light, 

And he said Avc Mary, as wefif as he might ‘285 
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' _ XXVir- 

The ^ had |»Hglit<^ii^ Cheviot gn^, ' 

The sun him brightened the Carters side $ 
And^epiCm behe^'tke rising day 
Sipiied Srs^d^hneone .towers and Tevi<n*s tidd. 
The wild birds told their warding tale, JL 
And wakened every flower riiat blows;" 

' A M . n eeped forth the violet pale,^ 

JSwN ^ead’be r bre^ the mountain rose; 
And kwSSeriEah^Cl^ rose so rdfli 

Yet paler than the idolet pale, : — — - 

She eariy left her sleepless bed, 

The £9ureatxnaid of Teviotdal& 


-*9S 


XXVL 

Why does fair Mat^^e^o early awake^ 

^d don h^ kutle sd^astilie; 

Ana the silk^ knots, which in hurry she would make, -^300 
Why tremble her slender fingers to tie ; 

Why does she stop, and look often around, 

' As she glides down the secret stair ; 

And why does she pat the shaggy bloodhound. 

As he roitees him up from hisl ^^ — — 305 
And, though she passes the postern alone, ' 

Why is not the watchman's bugle blown? 

xxvix. 

The Ladye steps in doubt and dread, 

Lest her watchful mother hear her tread ; 

The Ladye caresses the rough — ^10. 

Lest his voice riiould waken the castle round ; 

The watchman's bugle is not blown. 

For he was her foster-father's son s 

And she glides through the greenwood at dawn of light 

To.meet Barpn Weary, her own true knight. — 315 

XXVtlL 

The Knight and Ladye fair are met, 

And under the hawthorn's boughs are seC 
A fairer pair were never seen 
To meet beneath the hawthorn green. 



TH^ I^AY QF tHE LAST MmSTRfiC [GANTO H. 


H« WAS stately, aa4 young, and tall;^ 


£)read^cl In hattlaj axid loved in haU ?- 
And ^hen love^ scaxne iold, scarce hid. 
Lent to ner cheek a, livelier red : 

the half s^ of her swelling hreast 
; Against the silken ribbon |Krest; 

’V^en, her blue eyes their secret told, 

Though shaded by her locks of gold — 

Where would you And the peerless fair, 

'With Margaret Brankson^niight comparhl 


^20 
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XKIX, 

And now, fair damds, methinks I see — — - 3'je ‘ 

You listen to my minstrelsy 

Your waving locks you backward throw 

And sidelong bend your necks of snow : — 

'Ye ween to hear a melting tale, 

Of two true lovers in a d^e ; - * 335 

And how the Knight, with tender fire, 

To paint his faithful passion strove; 

Swore he might at her feet expire. 

But never, never cease to love : 

And how she blushed, and ho,w she sighed,- ■^340 

Apdit t^alf consenting, half ’denied. 

And said that she would did a maid 
Yet, might the bloody feud be stayed, 

Henry of Cranstoun, and only he, 

Margaret of Branksome’s choice should be. 


XXX. 

Alas 1 fair dames, your hopes are vain I 
My ha^ has lost tn enchanting strain ; 

Its lightness would my age reprove i 
My hairs are gray, my limbs are old, 

My heatt is dead, my veins are cold ^350 
1 may not, must not, sing of love. 


XXX7. 

Benea^th an oak, moss’d o’er by eid, 
The Baron’s Dwarf his courser held, 

' And held his crested helm and spear. 





scarcfel 

Ifrt^e^tate^'.’^c true'fi 


man. • 

afi^im ’i^ ^ 

ih& far ^d ?|eat. 

SJ iiLjfc.— « X 


md, the Baron a-h|jfliing^ 
Tliiroi)^ 1R6edbdaJie*smens, ^nit rarely trod, 
H^Oardaryoiceci^^ lost! lostli- 

' And, r^hit 

< A leapi o£ thirty feet arid three, . " 
^ade %om the gorge this dfin shape^, ’ 
-Wiftprted Bke somfe dwarJfisli ape, 

I’s knee.« 


Lord Cratistoon was some whit dismayed ; 
’Tis said that dve good miles he rade. 

To rid him of his company; ^ 

Blit viho^o rode one mile, the Dwarf ran four^ 
And the Dwarf was first M the^Oastle door. 


xxitn. 

/! 

Use lessens marvel, it is saia, ' 

This elvish Dwarf with the Baron staid : 
latde he ateu and less he spolce, 

. Nor mingled with the menial iloch ; 

And oft apart his arms he 
And often muttered, ^ Lost ! lost ! lost I 
He was waspish, arch, and iitherrie. 
But well Lord CranStoun served he : 
And he of his service was full fain ; 

For once he had been ta*en or slain, 

An* it had not been his ministry. 
Aubietween Home and Hermitage 
Talked of Lord Cranstoun’s Goblin Page. 


XXXI1I« 

For the Baron went; on pilgrimage, 

Arid took t^fEKThlSn this elvish Pager—-—- 
To Mary’s Chapel of the Lowes ; 

For there, beside Our LadyWs lake. 

An offering he had sworn tc^mnke, 

And he would pay his vpws* 

But the Ladye of Branksome gathered a han4 
Of the best that would ride at her command ; 

■ 'C' 



$4 'isas 

■■^**'--raa^ ‘ 


Wi^. flf 

Af]td idatine 

,Tl^ were thr^^ 

Tkrou^ S£S£twUWtt ^ VafTQtw stream^ 
Thear hor^s tWr lances gleaih. „ 

The)rxame to St Maiy^s lake ere day ; 

But l^e cha^I was voi 4 ^e Baron away, < 
They burned the ehape^ for very rage, ' 

And cursed Lord Cranstoun’s Goblin Page. 




XXXIV, 

And now, in Branksome^ good green wood. 

As under the aged oak he stood, 

The Baron’s courser prides his ears, i- - ■■ ■ i . >405 

As if a distant noise he, hears. 

The Dwarf waves his long lean arm on high 
And signs to the lovers to part and fly ; 

No time was then to vow or sigh. - 

Fair Margaret, through the haael grove, -410 
Flew like the startled cushat-dove. 

The Dwarf the stirrup held and rein 5 
Vaulted the knight on his steed amain, 

And, pondering deep on Uiat morning’s scene. 

Rode eastward through the hawthorn’s green, r - 415 


While thus he poured the lengthened tale, 

The Minstrel’s voice began to fail ; 

Full silly smiled the observant page. 

And gave thb withered hand of age 

A gopiet, crowned with mighty wine^^ " ' ■**" "*420 

' The blood of Velez’ scorched vine. 

He raised the silver cup on high, 

And, while the big drop fllled his eye, 

Prayed God to bless the Duchess long, 

And all who cheered a son of songti-M.,,, ,,, >- 425 

The attending maidens smiled to see, 

How long, how deep, how zealously, 



.CANTO IX.] TUt lAY OF TH;£ LAST XllNSTRSX« 

The preckms juice the Mmstx^ quatifed ; 

And he* emboldened bv the drai^t^ 

ILooked gaily back to themi and lataghed, 

The cordial nectar of the bowl 

Swelled his old veins, and cheered hie^toul ; 

A lighter^ livelier prelude ran^ 

£re thus his taJe Afirain becran. 



^ THs’iAy oriBE 


CAJNfTO THIRD, 


I. 

And said I that tny limbs were old ; 

And said 1 that my blood was cold, 

And that my kindly fire was fled, 

And my poor withered heart was dead, 

And that I might not sing of love ? — -5 
How could I to the dear^t theme 
That ever warmed a minstrel’s dream, 

So foul, so false, a rec^gant prove ! 

How could I name love’s very name, 

Nor wake my heart to notes of flame I 10. 


I In peace, Love tunes the shepherd’s reed ; 

I In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed; 

In halls, in gay attire is seen; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove , , ^15 

And men below, and saints above ; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 


in* 

So thought Lord Cranstoun, as I ween, 

While, p onde ring deep the tender scene. 

He rode through Branksome’s hawthorn greenr* J»o 

But the page shouted wild and shrill — 

And scarce his helmet could he don, 

When downward from the shady hill 
A stately knight came pricking on, 

That warrior’s steed, so dapple-gray, -25 

•Was dark with sweat, and splashed with clay; 



CAmO III.} 'TUK hAY OF tHB UlST MlNSTRBt. 

His amour red with many a stain : 

He seemed in such a weary pli^t, 

As if he had ridden the ]ive 4 ong night ; 

For it was William of Deloraine. — - ^30 


IV. 

But no whit weary did he seem. 

When, dancing in the sunny beam, 

He marked the crane on the Barones crest ; 

For his ready spear was in his rest. 

Few were the words, and stem and high, — 
That marked the foeman’s feudal hate ; 

For question fieice, and proud reply, 

Gave signal soon of dire debate. 

Their very coursers seemed to know 
That each was other’s mortal foe 
And snorted fire, when wheeled around, 

To give each knight his vantage ground. 

V. 

\ In rapid round the Baron bent ; 

; He sighed a sigh, and prayed a prayer ; 

i The prayer was to his patron saint, 

i The sigh was to his ladye fair. 

Stout Ddoraine nor sighed nor prayed, 

I Nor saint, nor ladyc, called to aid ; 

But he stooped his head, and couched his spear, 

And spurred his steed to lull career. 

The meeting of these champions pioud 
Seemed hkc the bursting thunder-cloud. 


VI. 

Stem was the dint the Borderer lent ! 

The stately- Baron backwards bent; 

Bent backwar«^o his horse’s tail, 

And his plume^ent scattering on the gale ; 
'Fhe tough ash-spear, so stout and true, 

Into a thousand fiinders fiew. 

But Cranstoun’s lancc, of more avail, 

Pierced through, like silk, the Borderer’s mail ; 
Through shield, and jack, and acton, past, 
I>ecp in his bosom broke at last. — 

Still sale the an tor saddle-fast, 
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, TiU, stiixhbling in the mortid shocks , . 

went the ^eed, the: girthing h*!ofce^‘ ' 

Hinied jjnjL h^sip lay man and horde^ 

The Balr^ onwsurd passed ^s colirse { 

Not knew — so giddy rolled his brain— 

, His foe lay stretched upon the plain. 


VII. - * 

But when he reined his courser roundj**^-^ — 

And saw his foeman on the^pund 
Lie senseless as the bJooi^ c!ay» 

He bade his page to stanpl^l^e wounds 
And there beside the wit^ipr stay. 

And tend him in his ddubtM state, ■ ■ - — . i. . < 

And lead him to Branksomc castle-gate ; 

His noble mind was inly moved 
For the kinsman of the maid he loved. 

^ Tins thou shalt do without delays 

No longer, here myself may stay : So 

Unless the swifter I speed away, 

Short shrift will be at my dying day.* 


VXII. 

Away in speed Lord Cranstoun rode ; 

The Goblin Page behind abode- 

His lord*s command he ne*er withstood, ^ -...■■ . .i. i .gg 

Though small his pleasure to do good. 

As the corslet off he toql^ 

The Dwarf espied the Mighty Bookl 
Much he marvelled, a knight of pride 

Like a book-bosdm’d priest should ride : .r- 90 

He thought not to search or stanch the wound, 

Until the secret he had found. 


IX. ^ 

The iron band, the iron clasp, 

Resisted long the elfin grasp ; 

For when the first he had 1— n , 

It closed as he the next begun. 

Those iron clasps, that iron band, 

Would not yield to unchristened hand. 
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IBU lie smeared the eijYer e%?; , . . , ; , 

^th ^Ihe Bordefer’s curdled gore r 
A moment then the volume spread, 

And one i^ort speU tberein.he readU - 
It had nhidi of* glamour might, 

Could make a ladye seem a kn^ht ; 

The cobwebs on a dungeon wal l" ' — “ 

Seem tapestry in lordly hall ; 

A ilutshell seem a gilded barge, ^ ^ 

A* ^heeling seem a palace large, * 

Andyouth seem age, and age ae^ youth — 

All was delusion, naught was lo 


X. 

He had not read another spell, 

When on his cheek a buffet fell. 

So fierce, it stretched him on the plain. 

Beside the wounded Deloraine. 

'From the ground he rose dismayed,*—- — 

And shook his huge and matted head ; 

One word he muttered, and no more — 

‘ Man of a^, thou smitest sorel^ 

No more the elfin p^e durst try 

Into the wondrous Book to pry; " " fao 

The dasps, though smeared widi Christian gore. 

Shut fasterthan they were befdre. " * 

He hfd it underneath his clcakw-^ 

Now, if you ask who gave the stroke, 

I cannot tell, so mot I thrive ; ^ ^ ■ 12$ 

It waa not given by man alive. 


XI. 

Unwillingly himself he addressed, 

To do his master’j|[high behest : ' 

He lifted up the Imng corse. 

And laid it on the weary horse 1 30 

He led him into Branksome Hall, 

Before the beards of the warders all ; 

And each did after ^wear and say. 

There only passed a wain of hay. 

He took him to Lord David’s lower,— 135 

Even to the Ladye’s secret bowfer; 
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And, but that stronger spells were spneadi 
And the door might not be opened, 

He^d laid him on her very bed.' ' 

Whatever he did of ^ 

Was always done maliciously; 

He dung the warrior on the ground, 

And the blood welled freshly from the wound. 


XII. 

As he repassed the outer cbtiitf 

He spied the fair young chi^ at m 

He thought to train him to tbe wood ; 

For, at a word, be it understood, 

He was always for ill, and never for good. 

Seemed to the boy, some comrade gay 

Led him forth to die woods to {day ; ' — , I'jo 

On the drawbridge, the warders stout 

Saw a terrier and lurcher passing out. ^ * 

xin. 

He led the boy o^er bank and fell, 

Until they came to a woodland brook; 

Thfc running stream dissolved the spell,---*-— ----^55 

And his own elfish shape he took. 

Could he have had his pleasure vilde, 

He had crippled the joints of the nob!e child ; 

Or, with his lingers long and lean, 

Had strangled aim in fiendish spleen * — i6o 

But his awful mother he liad in dread, 

And also his power was limited; 

So he but scowled on the startled child^ 

And darted through the forest wild ; 

The woodland brook he bounding crossed,*— 165 

And laughed, and shouted, 'Lost! lost! Ipstt* 

XIV. 

Full sore amazed at the wondrous change^ 

And frightened, as a child might be. 

At the wild yell and viss^e strange, 

And the dark words of gramarye. 

The child, amidst the forest bower. 

Stood rooted like a lily flower ; 


170 
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LAST 

And wlien at 4renit>}ix^ l^ce, 

He edogjit to Snd wBene Branic^ome lay^ > . ^ 

, ,.He litetred to see that gfisl^r fade '■ m r' i i .i»i, ), i,». > ii T 

from spine thicket on his Way* ■ ^ 

Thtis, stastii^ oft, he journeyed on, 1 

And deeper in the wood is gone, — , i , . 

For aye the more he ebught his way, 

The ftnfther still he went astray, — — 

Undl be heard the mountains round 
Ring to the baying of a houhd 

... . 

And hark I and hark ! the de%r-mbtkthed bark 
Comes nigher still, and n%l3srr 
Burst on the path a dark bloodhoimd, ■>■ ,. ■ 18$ 

His tawny muzzle tracked the ground^ 

And his red eye shot fire. 

Soon as the wildered child saw he, ' 

He fiew at him right furiouslie. 

I ween, you would have seen with joy — 

The bearing of the gallant boy, 

When, worthy of his noble sire, 

His wet cheek glowed *twixt fear and ire! 

He faced the bloodhound manfully. 

And held his little bat on high ; " ■ " *^5 

So fierce he struck, the dog, ^raid, 

At cautious distance hoarsely bayed, 

But still in act to spring ; 

When dashed an ai^er through the glkde. 

And when he saw tK hound was 
He drew his tough bow-string ; 

But a rough voice cried, ‘ Shoot not, hoy ! 

Ho ! shoot not, Edward — 'tis a boy I * 

‘/■4' XVI. \ 

Tile speaker issued from the wood, 

And checked his fellow’s surly mood, " ' 20 $ 

And quelled the ban-dog’s ire: 

He was an English yeoman good, 

^And born in Lancashire. 

Well could he hit a fallow-deer. 

Five hundred feet him fro; ^ 

With hand more true, and tftore dealr, 

No archer bended bow. 
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His coal-black bair, shorn round and closer 
Set otr his sun-burned face ; 

Old England’s sign, St George’s cross, - - - — t»5 

His barret-cap did grace; 

His hugle'^horn hung by his side, 

AU in a wolf-skin baldric tied ; 

And his short falchion, sharp and clear, 

t-lArt tlirnaf rtf tn»ny a deffrt , i h 


xvn. 

His kirtlc, made of forest green. 

Reached scantly to his knee ; 

And, at his belt, of arrows keen, 

A furbished sheaf wore he ; 

His buckler, scarce in breadth a span, -- — — ta 

Np larger fence had he ; 

He never counted him a man, 

Would strike below the knee ; 

His slackened bow was in his hand, 

And the leash, that was his bloodhound’s band. .^2^ 


xvm. 

He would not do the fair child harm, 

But held him with his powerful ann. 

That he might neither fight nor flee; 

For when the Red Cross spied he, 

The boy strove long and violently, . _ , - 2 

‘ Now, by St George,’ the archer cries, 

* Edward, methinks we have a prire ! 

This boy’s fair face, and courage free, 


XIX. 

* Yes ! T am come of high degree, — — 240 

For 1 am the heir of bold Jiucclcuch ; 

And, if thou dost not set me free, 

False Southron, theu shalt dearly rue’ 

For Walter of Harden shall come with speed, 

And William of Delorain?, good at need, * - 

Af>%«4 ft*rtm TT etr f-/\ Ttir^A/l ■ 
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And if thou dost xiotrk« me go, 

Despite thy arrows and thy bow, 

1*11 have thee hanged to feed the crow t ’ 


XX. 

^Gramercy, for thy good-will, fair boy I “ 

My mind was never set so high ; 

But if thou art chief of such a dan, 

And art the son of such a man, 

And ever comest to thy command, 

Our wardens had need to keep good order; , , , , 45$ 

I My bow of yew to a hazel wand, 

‘ Thou’lt make them work upon the Border. 

Meantime, be pleased to come withme^ 

For good Lord Dacre shalt thou see ; 

I think our work is well begun, — — “360 

When we have taken thy father^s son.* 


XXI* 

Although the child was led away, 

In Branksome still he seemed to stay. 

For so the Dwarf his part did play; 

And, in the shape of tnat young boy, 26 $ 

He wrought the castle much annoy. 

The comrades of the young Buccleuch 
He pinched, and beat, and overthrew ; 

N ay, some of them he well-nigh slew. 

He tore Dame Maudlin’s silken tire; — — 270 

And, as Sym Hall stood by the fire. 

He lighted the match of his bandelier, 

And wofully scorched the hackbuteer. 

It may be hardly thought or said, 

The mischief that the urchin made ; 275 

Till many of the castle guessed, 

That the young baron was possessed ! 


xxn. 

Well I ween, the charm he held 
1 he noble Ladye ha^ soon dispelled ; 

But she was deeply busied then 380 

To tend to wounded Deloraine. 
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Much she wondered to find him lie 
On the stone threshold stretched alongf ; 

She thought some spirit of the sky 

Hai^done the bold moss-trooper wrong ; ~-e85 

Because^despite her precept dicad, 

Perchthre he m the book had read ; 

But the broken lance in his bosom stood. 

And It was earthly steel and wood. 

to 

XXTII. 

She drew the splinter from the wound /- " — 290 

And with a charm she stanched the blood ; 

She bade the gash be cleansed and bound. 

No longer by his couch she stood , 

But she has ta’en the broken lance, 

And washed it from the clotted gore, — ‘-apS 

And salved the splinter o’er and o'er. 
WilhanToTtleloraine, in trance, 

Whene’er she turned it round and round, 

Twisted as if she galled his wound , * 

Then to her maidens she did say, — . ■ - — — >—300 

That he should be whole man and sound, 

Within the course of night and day. 

Full long she ^od^d ; for she did rue , , ^ t 
Mishap to fnehd so stout and tiue. ^ 

XXIV. 

So passed the day ; — ^tho evening fell, <- — - 305 

’Twas near the time of curfew bel! ; 

The air was mild, the wind was calm, 

The stream was smooUi, the dew was balm 
E’en the rude watchman on the tower 

r njoyed and blessed the lovely hour. - 111 — ^fo 

Far more fair Maigaret loved and blessed 
The hour of silence and of fest. 

On the high turret, sitting lone, 

She waked at times the lute’s soft tone; 

Touched a wild note, and all between — ^ — 3 ^5 

Thought of the bower of hawthorns' green : 

Hei golden hair streamed free from band, 

Her fair cheek rested on her hand, 

Hei blue eyes sought the west afar, 

Foi lovers love the western stai. — 


320 
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^ ster, tf 

rises^slowly Ui h^ ktn,: / : ' - 

Attd, ^pi^aj^mg broaid its wav^ing liglitj) > 

Shades its loose ttesses on tiie night? 

H yon red glare the western star?— 

Oh, *tis the bcacoii4)la« of war t • 

^arce cohld she draw her tightened breath ; 

Bctf well,she knew the fire of death ! 

' XXVI. 

The warder viewed it blazing strong, ^ 

And blew his war-note loud and 330 

Till, at the high and haughty sound, 

Hock, wood, and river, rang around. 

The blast alsu-med the festal hall. 

And startled forth the warriors all $ 

Far downward, in the castle-yard, — — — 

Full many a torch and cresset glared ; 

And helms and plumes, confusedly tossed, 

Were in the blaze half-seen, half-lost ; ' 

And spears in wild disorder shook, 

Like reeds beside a frozen brook.' — ; — 340 

Xltvii, 

♦ 

The Seneschal, whose silver hair 
Was reddened by the torches' glare, 

Stood in the midst;, with gesture proud, 

And issued forth his mandates loud. 

‘On Fenchryst gl5w$ a bale of fire,: — 345 

And three are kindling on Priesthaughswire; 

Ride out, ride out, ' , 

The jfoe to scout I . - 

Mount, mount for Branksome, every man I 

Thou, Todrig, warn the Johnstone clan, : — -350 

That ever are true and stout.-r 
Ye need not send to Liddesdale ; 

For, when they see the blazing bale, 

Elliots and Armstrongs never fail. — 

Ride, Alton, ride, for death and life I f— = :: 355 

And warn the warden of the strife, ‘ 

Young Gilbert, let our beaccm blaze^ 

Our Idtt, and clan, and friends, to raise.* 
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xxvni. ' * 

Fair Mai^fset, from the turret^head. 

Heard, far hdow, the coursers^ tread, ■***360 

While loud the harness rung, 

As to their seats, with clamour dread, 

The ready horsemen, sprung ; 

And trampling hoofs, and iron cotits, 

And leaders’ voices, mingled notes, — — ;■ "36$ 

And out ! and out 1 
In hasty route, ‘ 

The horsemen galloped foith ; 

Dispersing to the south to scout. 

And east, and west, and north,— 

To view their coming enemies, 

And warn their vassals, and allies* ^ 

kxix* 

The ready page, with hurried hand, 

Awaked the ne^-fire’s slumbering brand, f 

And ruddy blushed the heaven:.* . 3 75 

For a sheet of dame, from the turret high, 

Waved, like a blood-dag, on the sky, 

All daring and uneven. 

And soon a score of dres, I ween, 

From height, and hill, aijd cliff, seen; 1 ' 

Each with warlike tidings fraught ; 

Each from each the signal caught ; 

Each after each they danced to sight. 

As stars arise upon the night. 

They gleamed on many a dusky tarn, ^ 

Haunted by the lonely earn ; 

On many a gray pyramid, 

Where urns of mighty chiefs lie hid; 

Till high Dunedin ^ the blazes saw, 

From Soltra and Dumpender Law ; — ^*.*,390 

And Lothian heard the Regent’s order, 

That all should bowne them for the Border. 

XXX. ^ 

The livelong night in Branksome rang 
The ceasdess sound of steel ; 

The castle-bell, with bickward clang, ^ ,3 05 

Sent forth the larum-pcal ; 
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Wae frequent heard the heavy jar. 

Where massy stone and iron oar 
Were piled on echoing keep and tower, 

To whelm the foe with deadly shower ; 

Was frequent heard the changing guard, 

And watchword from the sleepless ward; 

While, wearied by the endless din, 

Bloodhound and ban-dog yelled within. 


xxxu 

The noble Dame, amid the broil,— '-**-*— 
Shared the gray Seneschal’s high toil, 

And spoke of danger with a smile; 

Cheered the young knights, and council sage 
Held with the chiefs df riper age. 

No tidings of the foe were brought,—— 
Nor of his numbers knew they aught, 

' Nor what in time of truce he sought. 

Some said, that there were thousands ten ; 
^nd others weened that it was naught 
But Leven clans, or Tynedale Tn<»n^ — 

Who came to gather in black mail ; 

And Liddesdale, with small avail, 

Might drive them lightly back agen. 

So passed the anxious night away. 

And welcome was the peep of day* 


Ceased the high sound — ^the listening throng 
Applaud the Master of the Song ; 

And marvel much, in helpless age, 

So hard should be his pilgrimage* 

Had he no friend — ^no daughter dear,**- ■ .. . — — 
His wandering toil to share and cheer; 

No son^ to be his father’s stay. 

And guide him on the rugged way ? — 

* Ay I once he had— but he was dead I * 

Upon the harp he stooped his head, 

And busied himself the strings withal, 

To hide the tears that fain would fall. 

In solemn measure, softand slow. 

Arose a father’s notes of woe. 
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CANTO FOUIlTiJ- 


I, 

Sweet Tcviot I on thy silver tide 

The glaring bale-fires blaze no more; 
No longer steel-olad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willowed shore ; 
^j^l^ere’er thou wind’st by dale or 
, all is peaceful, all is st^ 

As if thy waves, since Time was bom, 
Since first they rolled upon the Tweed, 
Had only heard the shepherd’s reed, 


II. 

Unlike the tide of human time, 

Which, though it change in ceaseless fiov 
Retains each grief, retains each crime, 

Its earliest course was doomed to know, 

And, darker as it downvrard bears, i — - , i 

Is stained with past nhd present tears. 

XiOw as that tide has ebbed with me, 

It still reflects to memory’s eye 
The hour my brave, my only boy, 

Fell by the side of ^eat Pundee. — s 

} Why, when the volleying musket played 
^'Against the bloody Highland blade, 

•y why was not I beside him laid? — 

Enough — ^he died the death of fame ; 

Hif*H wit->i /'nnniiP»riTitr 


XIX. 

Now over Border dale and fell, 

ITiill a-nrl fn** woe r\r 
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« left his lowly $hed. 

;&t^ed flocks aad herds were pent~» 

the ffeeFs rude battlement; 

And Ttiafds imd tnatrons dropped the ted^r^ 
While read^ waniiors seized the spear. ' . 

From Brgihksom^s towers, the watchman's eye 
~ Dun wreaths of distant smoke can gpy,,'-r- -- 

Whieh, curling in the rising sun, 

■ Showed southern ravage was begun. 


IV. 

Now loud the heedful gate-ward cried-^ 

‘ Prepare ye all fonmows and blood 1 
Watt Tinlinn. from the Ljddeh$ide,.— -in- 
comes waaing through the dood. 

Full oft the Tynedale snatchers knock . 

At his lone gate, and prove the lock; 

It was but last St Bamabright, 

They sieged him a whole summer night,«w 
But fled at morning; well they knew, 

In vain Tie never twanged the yew. 

Right sharp has been the evening shower 
That drove him from his Liddel tower; 

And by my faith,' the gate-ward said,*— n . ‘ 

‘ I think Twill prove a Wardenr^Rmd.’ ^ 


■ , V. 

While thus he spoke, the bold yeoman 
Entered the edioing barbican. 

He led a small and Shaggy nag, 

That through a bog, from hag to hag,^- 

Could bound like any Billhope stag ; 

It bore his wife and children twain ; 

A half-clothed serf was all their train : 

His a^fe, stout, ruddy, and dark-browed, 
Of silver brooch and bracelet proud,-——- 
Laughed to her friends among the crowd* 
He was c^l^ature passing tal^ 

But sparely formed, and lean withal ; 

A battered morion on his brow; 

A leather jack, as fence enow, • — — 
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Scotls of Eskdale^ a stalwart bandy ^ > '*■** "» ' 

Came trooping down the Todsha^-hiH; 

By the sword they won their land, 

And by the sword they hold it stiH. 

Hearken, Ladye, to the tale, < 

How thy sires won fair Eskdale. " ■* ' 

Earl Morton was lord of that valley fair^ 

The Beattisons were his vassals there. 

The Earl was gentle, and miM of mood^ 

I'he vassals were warlike^ and hercey and rdde ; 
High of heart, and haughty of word j^ " * 

Little they recked of a tame liege lord. 

The Earl unto fair Eskdale csrnie, * * 

Homage land s^nory to Claim : 

Of Gilbert the G»alliard a herlo t he sought, 
laying, ^ Give thy best steeS^Tas a vassal ought.^ - 
‘ Dear to me is my bQ|)^y white steed, 

Oft has he helped meat pinch of need ; ^ 
Lord and Earl though tho^| be, I trow 
1 can rein BucksfoOt better than thou.' 

Word on word gave fuel to fire, 

Till so highly blhsed the Beaftisori’s ire^ 

But that the Earl the flight had ta'en, 

The vassals there their lord had slain. 

Sore he plied both whip and spur. 

As he urged his steed through Eskdale Muir; ^ — 
And it fell down a weary weight, 

► Just on the threshold of Branksome gate. 
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XL - 

The Earl was a Wrathful man to see, 

Full fain avenged would he be. ' 

In haste to Branksome's lord he spoke, — 

Saying, ‘Take these traitors tor thy yoke; 

Foi;a cast of hawks, and% purse of gold, 

All Eskdale Fll sell thee, to haye and hold: 

Beslirew thy heart, the Beattisbns' clan ' 

ff EHou Ifea^est on Eske a landed man;- ... i8o 

But spare Woodkerrick’s lands hlone, 

For lent me his horse to ^cape upon/ 
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theti i^s Brank^ome bold, 

Ike Hiing him the purse of ^old ; 

To E$kd^ soon he spurred etmain^-~^- . 185 

j^nd with him hve hundred riders has ta’en» 

ICe l^t his merry men fn the mist of the hill, 

And bade them hold them close and $till ; 

And alone he wended to die plaln, 

To meet with the Galliard and all his train, >—^190 

To GUbert the Galliard thu$ he said : 

**Know thou me for thy liege lord and head ; 
j^eal not with me as with Morton tam^^ 

For Scotts play best at the roughest gam^ 

Give me jin peace my heriot due,^< ' " 

Thy bonny white dteed, or thou shaft rua 
tf my horn I three times wind^ ,, 

Eskdale shall long have the Sound in mincL’ 


xiy. 

Loudly the Bealtison laughed in scorn i 
‘ Little care we for thy winded horn* — ^oq 

Ne’er shall it be the Galliard’s lof 
To yield his steed to a haughty Scott, 

Wend thou to Branksome back on foot 

With rusty spur and miry boot.’ , ^ . 

He blew his bugle so loud and hoarse,- — — ^ - 205 

That the dun deer started at |air Craikeross; 

He blew again so loud and clear. 

Through 4 he gray mountain-mist there did lances appear; 
And the third blast rang with such a din, 

That the echoes answered from Pentoun-linn, --r zio 

And all his riders came lightly in. 

Then had you seen a gallant shocks 

When saddles were emptied and lances broke 1 

For each scornful word the Galliard had said 

A Beattison on the field was* laidi — - ■ 21 5 

His own good sword the chieftain drew. 

And he bore the Galliard through and through ; 

Where the Beattisons’ blood inixje«> with the rill. 

The Galliard’s Haugh men cafi it still, ^ 

The Scotts have scattered the Beattison dah, — 220 

XU' Eskdale they left bm one landed man. 

The vall^ of Eske from thetnouth to the source 
Was losf and won for that bonny white horse, / 
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WhltsliEuie the Hawk, and Headshaw cam^^ / . ' \ * 

And warriors more than I may name ; . „r „ „ tt2S 

From Yarrow-cleuch to Hindhaugh-swair, m- 

From Woodhouselie to Che$ter-glen, 

Trooped man and horse, and bow, and spear; , • 

Their gathering^wprd was Bellendeh. 

And better hearu o’er npider scd.^-- . "1^ 230* 

To siege or rescue never rl4[de. 

The Ladye marked the ^ds come in. 

And high her heart of pride arose ; " 

She bade her youthful son attend 

That he might know hisTatheris friend, ^ — r— — 

And learn to face his foes. 

‘ The boy is ripe to look on war — 

^ I saw him draw a crossbow stifif^ ' 

And his true arrow struck diar 

The' raven’s nest upon the diflCr 

The Red Cross on a southern breast 
Is broader than the raven’s nest. 

Thou, AYHitslade, sh^t teach him his weapon to widii^ > 

And o’er him hold his father’s shield/ 


XIV. 

Well may you think the wily PagO c i'-*- . " , " " ^ * 245 

Cared* liot to face the Ladye sage. 

He counterfeited childish fear, 

And shrieked, and shed full many a tear, ^ 

And moaned and plained in manni^r wild. « 

The attendants to the Ladyfe told,.-- — 

Some fairy, sute, had changed the child, 

. , That wont to be so free and bold. . * i 

Then wrathful was the noble dame ; ^ 

She blushed blood-red for very shame. 

* Hence ! ere the clan his view : ^^255 

IttHence with the weakling to Buccleuch ! ^ 

Watt Tinlinn, thou shalt be his gtlide 
To Ranglebum’s lonely side. • 

Sure some fell fiend haa cursed our line, 

That coward should e’er be son of mine ! 



OF 'THE'-IAST ItfINSTRI&lii. ' 


'A heavy t^k W^t TixUinn had 
To guide the cout^terfextod.hid. 

Soon as his palfrey felt the weight ' 

Of that yhomaoed dvish freight. 

He bolted, sprung, and reared amain, 

Npr heeded oii^ nor curb, nor rein. 

it ebst Watt Tinlihh ngh;;^ toil , 

To drive him but a Scottish mile. 

, But. as a shallow brook they crossed, 

The elf, aznid the funning stream, 
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His frgure changed, like form in dreani. 

And fled, and shouted, ‘ Lost ! lost I lost 1 ’ 
Full fast the urchin ran and laughed, 

But faster still a cloth-yard shaft 
Whistled from startled Tinlinn's 
And pierced his‘'$liouTHer, through and throu^ 
Although the imp might hot be slain, 

And though the wound soon healed again, 
Yet as he ran he yelled for pain, 

And Watt of Tinlinn, much aghast,*- 
Rod efeaddi to Branksome fiery fast. 


• xvi. . ■ . , 

Soon on the hill’s ste^p y^e he stood 
lhat looks o’er Branksome’S towers and wood; 
And martial murmurs from below 
Proclaimed the approaching southern foe.- 
Tbrough the dark wood, in mingled tone, 

Were Border-pipes and bugles blowft ; 

The coursers’ neighing he could ken, 

An<} measured tread of marching men ; 

While broke at times the. solemn hun^ 

Th^ Almayn’s sullen kettle-drum ; 

. AndT Bahn'ers tall, of crimson 
Above the coj^ appear; 

V And, glistening through the hawthorns green, 

V Shine helm, and shield, and spear. — — — * 

XVII. / 

Jtfefei frM’Ryers first, to view the ground, 

Sparred thetr fleet coursers loosely round ; 
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Behind, in close array and fast. 

The Kendal archers^ all in green. 

Obedient to the bugle blast, — 

Advancing from the wood arc seen. 

To back and guard the archer band 
Xord Dacre’s bilhncn were at hand: 

A hardy race, on Irthing bred. 

With kirtles white, and crosses red^ >. 30 5 

^Arrayed beneath the banner tall 
That streamed o'er Acre's conquered wall ; 

And minstrels, as they marebdd in order, 

Played, ‘ Noble Lord Dacre, he dwells on the Border/ 


XVIII. 


Behind the English bill and bow, > *^ 3 10 

The mercenaries firm and slow, 

Moved on to fight, in dark array, 

By Conrad led of Wolfenstein, 

Who brought the band from distant Rhine, 

And sold thdr blood for foreign pay. 1-315 

The camp their home, their law the sword, 

They knew no country, owned no lord : 

They were not armed like England's sons, * 

But bore the levm-darting ^ns ; 

Buff coats, all frounced ana 'broidered o'er, ■ » , m^ 2 o 

And morsing-hpins and scarfs they "^rej » 

Each* better knee was bared, to aid '' 

The warriors in the escalade; 

All, as they marched, in "rugged tongu^ 

Songs of Teutonic feuds they sung^ „ ^525 


XIX. 

But louder still the clamour grew, 

And louder still the minstrels blew, 

When, from beneath the meenwood tree. 

Rode forth Lord Howard^ chivalry ; 

His men-at-arms, with glaive and spear, >-"*330 

Brought up the battle’s glittering rear.^ 

There many a youthful knight, full keen 
To gain his spurs, in arms was seen ; 

JWith favour in his cresS or glpvc, 

Memorial of his lady e-love. 


335 
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So rode they forth in fair array, 

Till full thetr lengthened linos ^splay ; 

Then called a h»t, and made a stand, 

And cried, ‘St George for merry England!* 


N6w every English eye ii\tent** 

On Branksome’s armed tower was hent ; 
So near they were, that they might know 
The strmning harsh of each crossbow ; 

On baHIement and bartizan, 

Gleamed axe, and spear, and partisan ; 
Falcon and culver, on each tower, 

Stood prompt their deadly hail to shower: 
And dashing armour frequent l^oke 
From eddyi|;i£ whirls of sable smoke, 
'J^ere,* upon tower and turret head,— 
T he seething pitch and molten lead 
Keeked, hke a witch’s cauldron red. 

While yet they gaze, the bridges fall, 

The wicket opes, and from the wall 
Rides forth the hoaiy Seneschal.-'-*—- — “ 


XXL 

Armed he rode, all save the head, 

His white beard o’er his breastplate spread ; 

Unbroke by age, erect his seat, 

He ruled his eager courser’s gait ; 

Foziced him, with chastened fire, to prance,-- .—^60 

And, high curvettiiiff '%loiJ^d\'ance ; 

In sign of truce, his better hand 
Displayed a pgeled willow wand; 

His squire, attending in the rear, 

TjnrK riigh Vt tnnintW on appear. 

When they espTM him nding out. 

Lord Howard and Lord Dacre stout 
Sped to the front of their array, 

To hear w hat this old knight should say. 

XXII. 

‘ Ye English warden lords, of you 370 

Demands the Ladye of Buccleuch,. 




An4 w ^n m^e&airf 1 , , 

i boujod^ 0f hat Scb^and? 

^ '■W'l4jidf[5''l^^ 

: Ali4\Cw one stralir, y^n bi^ 

^ jOr an otir towers ¥o ntucli n^lSst: " 
:V A9^cnf« one swallow from her nes^^ 


„ St Mary I but we^ll llg^ta Wand , >'r 
iSkaH ’^arm yom: W Cttn^^ 








A wra^Wid maa w&a I>9tim*h lot4, 

But calmer Howard tbc^ wom ^ 

' ♦ May^ please diy D & Senesc>al,-r« 
To aisel; the cas^!$ outward.wall'; . 

Our |»tt^vant*^>anns s%a|l sbowf*; ^ 
ive oame, and wpen we go,* 

Tbo mi^5ag;6 spi^ the noble Bam^^ ' 

'To die w^’s outa^ard drcW 

£acb;dfd^ around l^ed pn his spear. 
To see the purstdj^ht app^.'««^ , 

AU in lArd Hbwaid*s livery dressed, ., 
The lipn argent dedced his breast ; 

He led' a boy of Wooming hue— 

Q sigW to ineet,4^WWhes^ View! 

It was ^great Buccleuch. 

QbeisaW^meet the made, 

And thus hii m^teir’s wUl he said 


-^3^5 


-r^39? 


apav. . 


* ItlA^Wgh Dam^ my ^bie -Lerd si^" ' ■ 

^^mst Wdyefriir to dmw. their swm^ ’ ? 

But yet dtey may not tainidy see, ' . , 

AM through the; western wardetiry, ' , ; , 

Ydinr law^oontemnitig kinsmen tkw^ , - ^ ' 

And . jb*^ and ^oil ^e ’Border-side ■' ]" '■ * ■ 4 ^ ^ 

And ^ beseems yOuT rank and birth . 

. To make your towers a Iteaens-fitth, 

We claim from thee WilUam rd" Pefcraine, , ^ - V, 
Tbathe may sulBsr ^SO^jtreason pa^tt : . 



Hiwed ' 

45 S sjew Jli^ btotfier by dte »f gtaiv#*;?/- 
't3i6iij',siijie,,4 wi4ov^, DaiJ^ » 



'sAim stontt.aad .^poi _ 

Ah4 thifi fiiir 'b^y~|^pU^a3oi>; 

goo4 King ^ 1bft^*:« 

‘ ■ ’ ‘':f'... ' :-? >'’ ' i 

HW ccaised---and idud tte,^^ i 

stretched his Uttle iitna pgs high^' ‘ 
imidored for aid eaipK' weS^atie^^^ 

And strove to seek i&e 

A jhoment chang^ thnt 

Citshed to her eye theniibldjlen'tw;'; 

She gazed upon the iealersliffid, 

And dark and sadf^ch%anri6r frowttf^l^^ ' 
Then, deep. within her sc^^hii^ breast 
She locked; the strujgjgHng si|S'to T€St; ; "• 
Unaltered and coUeCfod^stoc^,' r.'- 
And thus i^Ued, in daunth^-inoedi ' < 


< Say to your Lords of high 

\Vho war .on women and on-'bf 0 ySyJ>i> >M l> ^^ ^ , . /i in , 1 . ' 

ehhi^ WxlUant oC Defo^ \ 

Will cleans hixtb by oath^ of mgr^^treason stala^ 
be wiU the coinWt 

may ' 
Kn^hthes^ he top^ pf D o u ^^ * sw<^^,l ; • 

When blood swSedAncraa^vfordj > . , , 

And'bid’^i'i;^rd.Oe#je»s ^ ^ 

Ai^ .biaa'ip hlin sfolv tn ' the ' 

bg:Ml^ d^;^Jod bo'Shiiie;^ ^ •; , ^ 
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^So 


Through me no friend shall meet his daoni^ 
Here, wlule I live, no foe finds room. 


Then, if thy Lords their mxrpose urge^ 
Taice our defiance loud and high ; 

Our slogan is their lyke-wake dirg e. ' 

Our moat, the grave where they shall He. 


xxvir. 

Proud she looked round, applause to claini-^ 
Then lightened Thirlestane’s eye of flame ; 

His bugle Wat of Harden blew; 

Pensils and pennons wide were dung, 

To heaven the Border slogan rung, 

‘ St Ma^ for the young Bucdeuchl**- — 
The English war-cry answered wide, 

And forward bent each southern spear ; 
Each Kendal archer made a stride. 

And drew the bow-string to his car ; 
EachminstreHs war-note loud was blown 
But,^iR|^ gray goose shaft had down, 

A horseman galloped from the rear» 
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XXVIIL 

‘ Ah I noble Lords ! ’ he, breathless, said,. 

‘ What treason has your march betrayed ? 

What make you here, from aid so far, » ■■ 

Before you walls, around you war ? 

Your foemen triumph in the thought, 

That in the toils the lion’s caught. 

Already on dark Rubers! aw 

The Douglas holds his weanon-schaw ; — 

The lances, waving in his train, 

Clothe the dun heath like autumn grain ; 

And on the Liddel’s northern strand, 

To bar retreat to Cumberland, 

Lord Maxwell ranks his merry men good» -- 

Beneath the eagle and the i pod-f . 

And Jedwood, Eske, and Teviotdale, 

Have to proud Angus come ; 

And aU the Mer'*e and Lauderdale 

Have risen with haughty Home*' ' 

♦An exile from Northumberland, 

In Liddesdalc I’ve wandered long; 
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Still my heart w^as with merry England, 
^^’WSAnd caijnot brooh my country's wrong; 
And hard I’ve spurred all night, to show— ^ 
The mustering of the coming foe.’ 

- XXIX. 

‘And let them come I ’ fierce Dacre cried; 

‘ For sooi^ yon crest, my father’s pride, 

That swept the shorts of lvt4&b?s jsea . 

And waved in gales of Galilee, . 

From Branksome’s highest tow^ displayed. 
Shall mock the rescue’s lingering aid 
Level each harquebuss on row; 

Draw, merry archers, draw the bow; 

Up, billmen, to the walls, and cry, . . 

Dacre for England, win or die ! ^ 


XXX. 

‘ Yet hear,’ quoth Howard, — ‘ calmly hear, 
Nor deem my words the words of fear: 

For who, in field or foray slack, 

Saw the bjianche lion e’er fall back ? 

But thus to risk our Border flower 
In strife against a kingdom’s power. 

Ten thousand Scots ’gainst thousands three, 
Certes, were desperate policy. 

Nay, take the terma the Ladye made, 

conscious of the advancing aid : 

Let Musgravc meet fierce Dclorame 
In single fight ; and if he gain, 

He gains for us ; but if he’s crossed, 

’Tis but a single warrior lost;— - 

The rest, retreating as they came, 

Avoid defi^at, and death, and shame.’ 


XXXI. 

Ill could the haughty Dacre brook 
His brother- warden’s sage rebuke; 

And yet his forward step he staid, ~— 
And slow and sullenly obeyed. 

But ne’er again the Border-side 
Did these two lords in friendship ride ; 
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And this sliglit diTOontent, memsayi ' 

Coat blood uphn anckher day. 


xxxii. , 

The fi\irsuivaiit*>at<-arxns ^sgain ‘ 

B«^e the casde took stand; 

His trumpet called, with parleying strain, ; / 

The-leaders of the Scottish 

rr wW 

‘"y," ■. 

Stiphtipidorame to dngid^ht; , 

A gauntlet at their feet he 

And thus the tepim of fight he ^tdt— 

* If in the lists gd&d Muamvi^ sword 

530 

Yout youthful chieftain, iSranksome’s lord, 

Sh^l hostage for his dah remain; 

If Deloraine foil good Musgrave, 

The boy his liberty shall have* ^ . 

It !*. iTalla A'IcA «4... . 

" "" *535 

Utthaitning Scots, by Scots unharmed. 

Shall straight retreat to CumberlancL’ 

— -'—540 


^CXXIIf. ^ 

Unconscious of the near relid*. 

The proffer plea$ed each Scottish chief. 

Though much the Ladye sage gainsayed ,p— - -545 
For though their hearts were brave and true, 

From Jed wood's recent sack the^ knew, 

How tardy was the Regent’s aidi.. 

And you may guess the noble Dame 

Durst not the secret prurience ’■ ^ 

Sprung from the ait she^rhight not name, 

By which the coming help was known. 

Closed was the compact 4 and agreed, 

That lists should be enclosed with s^eed. 

Beneath the castle, <wi a Jawn yip * *!^ " **^ ** ’ ‘ ‘ 5 55 

They fixed the morrow for the strife. 

On toot, with Scottish axe and knire, ; : 

At the fourth hour from peep of da^rn ; . ^ 

Whcm Delorain^ f»-om sidkness freed, . .. 

Or else a champion in his^ stead, n n j iimiiiii » r" « J60 

Should for himself and ehieftam stand, . . , 

Against stout Musgrave, hand to hand. ' 
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T know weU, that, in their lay, ' ^ , 

Full many minatnels sing and say, 

Sttch combat should be made on hofse^ -* 

On fb^ine; in full carder, i - 

With teihd to aiji,‘Wheh aa spear 
Should shiver ip the course t 

Hujt he, the jovial haipor,. tai^hj . • - 

Me, yet a youth, how ft.Was.i^ght,<'iii/ iT, ,, 

ill guise which now I say . 

He knew each brdinaribe and clause > ^ 

df Black Lord Archibald’s battle htws, : 

fn the old Douglas’ day. 

He brooked not, he, that sc^ng tong^ , ., 

Should tax his^ minstrelsy with wrong, 

Or calThis ^ng untrue ; 

For this, when they the goblet plied, 

And such rude taunt had chafed his ptide^ . 

The bard of Reull he slew. . "i .>,> g go 

On Teviot’s side, in fight, they stood, 

And tuneful hands were stained with blood ; 

Where still the thorn’s while'branches wave, 

Memorial o’er his rival’s grave. 


XXXV. 

Why should I tell the rigid doomy — — „ ,n $8$ 

That dragged my master to his tomb ; ^ , 

How Ouscnam’s maidens tore tbeir hai|^ 

Wept till their eyes we^e dead and dim, 

And wrung thehr hands for love of him, 

Who diSi at Jedwood Mii/jT^" "if iii(n»'* * 

He died ! — ^his scholars, one by one, 

To the c<dd silent grave are gone; 

And I, als^l survive alone, 

To muse o’er rivalries of yore, 

And grieve that I shall hear no more - — ^^95 

The strains, with envv heard before; 

For, with tny minstrel brethren fled, 

My jealousy of song is dead. 
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He paused listening dames again 
Applaud the hoary MmstrePs strain ; 

With many a word of kindly cheer,— 

In pity half, and half sincere, — 

Marvelled the Duchess how so well 
His legendary song could tell— 

Of ancient deeds, so long forgot;#- . . 

Of feuds, whose memory was not; 

Of forests, now laid waste and bare; 

Of towers, which h^bour now the hare; 

Of manners, long since changed and gone; 

Of chiefs, who under their grey ffffTpri-r— rr ■ 

So long had slept, that ficlue Famp 
H ad blotted from her rolls their name, ^ ^ ^ 

And twin’d round some ne<r minion ^s head ^ 

The fading wreath for which IHeymcd ! — f 
In sooth, ^was strange, this old man’s veise n i i» *1615 

Could call them hrom their marble hearse. 


>^10 


Ihie Harper smiled, well pleased, for ne’er 
Was flattery lost on poet’s ear : 

A simple race l they waste their toil 

For the vain tribute of a smile ^620 

E’en when in age their expires, 

Her dulcet breath can fan its 6re& : 

Their drooping fancy wakes at praise, 

And strives to Uim the short-hved blaze 

Smiled then, well pleased, the aged Han, « 625 

And thus his tolo^ontinucd ran. 





CANTO FIFTH. 


r, 

it not"Wn:^ttiey do not err^ vvV 
Who s^yTHat, when the poet dies*. 

Mute nature mourns her worshipper* 

And c*^jategUbia,-Ohsequi^ 

Who say, cliff, and cavern 

Fear the d^arted baM mcUce moan : 

That mountains weep in crystal rill ; 

That flowers in tears of baun distil ; 

Through hts loved groves that breezes sigh, 

And oaks* in deeper groan * i 

And rivers teach their rushing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave. 


, 11 . 

Not Aat, in sooth^ o^er mortal um 
Those things inanunate can mourn ; 

But that the stream, the woo(h the galc^^.^ 
Is vocal with the plaintive waU 
Of those who, else forgotten long, 

JLived in the poet’s faithful song, 

And, with the poet’s parting breath, 

Whose memory feels a second death.~- — 
The maid’s pale s ha^e . who wails her lot. 
That love, true love, should be forgot, 

From rose and hawthorn shakes the tear 
Upon the gentle minstrel’s bier : 

The phantom knight, his glory fled, " ^”- 
Mourns o’er the field he heaped with dead ; 
Mounts the wild blast that sweeps amain* 
And shrieica along the battle-|dam : 

The chief, whose antique croumlet long 
Stijl sparkled in the feudal song, , 


20 
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Now from th^ mountain’s misty throne, 

Sees, in the thanedom once his own, 

His ashes undistinguished lie, 

His place, his power, his memory die : 

His groans the lonely caverns — — ^35 

His tears of rage impel the rill ; 

All mourn the minstrel’s harp unstru ng. 

Their name unknown, their praise unsun^. 

IlL 

Scarcely the hot assault was staid, 

The terms of truce were scarcely made,i > * . *■ **40 

When they could spy, from Branksome’s towers, 

The advancing march of martial powers ; \ 

Thick clouds of dust afar ajmar^, 

And trampling steeds were faintly heard ; 

Bright spears, above the^Qolumns dun,.*^. 1 1 1.-45 

Glanced momentary to the sun : 

And feudal banners fair displayed 

The bands that moved to Branksome’s aid. 


IV. 

V^ijs not to tell each hardy clan. 

From the fair Middle Marches came; ^*.. 

The Bloody Heart biased in the van. 

Announcing Douglas’ dreaded name ! 

Vails not to tell what steeds did spurn, 

Where the Seven Spears^ of WedderDurne 

Their men in battle^oxder set ; . , 55 

And Swinton laid the lance in rest, 

That tamed of yore the sparkling crest 
Of Clarence’s Plantagenet. 

Nor list 1 say, what hundreds more, 

From the rich Merse and Lammei moi e, — ■ ' ■ ^ ■ 60 

And Tweed’s fair borders, to the war, ^ 

Beneath the crest of old Dmjba^, 

And Hepburn’s minglecTbanners come, 

Down the steep mountain glittering far, 

And shouting still, * A Home! a Home!**’ '65 


V. 

Now squire and knight, from Branksome sent, 
On many a courteous message vent ; 
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To every chief and lord they paid 
Meet thai^ks for prompt and powerful aid ; 

And told them, — ^how a truce was made^ 

And how a day of fight was ta’en 
’Twixt Musgrave and stout Delorainc; 

And how the Ladye prayed them dear 
That all would stay the fight to see, 

And deign, in love and 
* To taste of Branksome cheer. 

Nor, while they bade to feast each Scot, 

Were England’s noble lords forgot ; 

Himself, the hoary Seneschal, 

Rode forth, in seemly terms to call « 

Those gallant foes to Branksome Hall. 

Accepted Howard, than whom knight 
Was never dubbed more bold in fight ; 

Nor, when from war and armour free, 

More famed for stately courtesy : ■ 't' , i " **8$ 

But angry Dacre rather chose 
In his pavilion to repose. 


VI. 

Now, noble Dame, perchance you ask, 
How these two hostile armies met? 
Deeming it were np easy tasV-— -~~- 
.To keep the truce which here was set ; 
Where martial spirits, all^on fire. 
Breathed only blood and'martialfire. 

By mutual inroads, mutualblows, 

By habit, and by nation, foes, • 
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They met on Teviot^s strand : 

They met, and sate them mingled down, 
Without a threat, without a frown, 

As brothers meet in foreign land : 

The hands, the spear that lately grasped,~ 
Still in the mailed gauntlet clasps 
Were interchanged in meeting dear ; 
Visors were raised, and faces shown, 

And many a friend, to friend made known, 
I’artook of social cheer.- 
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Some drove the jolly bowl about ; 

> With dice and draughts somA^hased the day ; 
And some, with many a merry shout, 

In riot, revelry, and rout, 

Pursued the football play.,, — 
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VH. 

Yet, be it known, had bugles blown. 

Or sign war been seen, 

Those bands, so fair together ranged, 

Those hands, so frankly interchanged, 

Had dyed with gore the green 115 

The merry shout by Teviot-side 
Had sunk in war-cries wild and wide, 

And in the groan of death : 

And whingers, now in friendship bare. 

The social meal to part and share,-*** ' " ***' jao 

Had found a bloody sheath. 

*Twixt truce and was, such sudden change 
Was not unfrequent, nor held strange, 

In the old Border day ; 

But yet on Branksome’s towers and town , -**-* - - 125 

In peaceful merriment, sunk down 
The sun’s declining ray. 


vin. 

The blithe Som y signs of wasse l gay 
Decay’d not with the dying day; 

Soon through the latticed windows tall * 1 30 

Of loHy Branksome’s lordly hall, 

Divided square by shafts of stone. 

Huge fla£^ o! ruddy lustre shone ; 

Nor less the gilded rafters rang 

With merry harp and beakers’ clang - 13 $ 

And frequent, on the darkling plain, 

Loud hollo, whoop, or whistle ran, 

As bands, their stragglers to regain, 

Gave the shrill watchword of their dan ; 

And revellers, o’er their bowls proclaim > ■ . ' 140 

Douglas’ or Dacre’s conquering name. 

IX. 

less frequent heard, and fainter stQl, 

At length the various clamours died ; 

And you might bear froth Branksome hill 

No sound but Teviot's rushing tide,- J 45 

Save when the changing sentind 
The challenge of his watch could tell — 
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And save where^ through the dark profound. 
The clanjdng'axe and hammer’s sound 

Rung from the nether lawn;- 

For many a busy hand toil’d there, 

Strong pales to shape and b^ams to square, 

The lists' dread barriers to prepare , 

Against the morrow's dawn. 

X* 

Margaret from hall did soon retreat, ■»" ■■■ 

Despite the Dame’s reproving eye — 

Nor mark’d she, as she left her seat, 

Full many a stiHed sigh; 

For many a noble warrior strove 
To win the Flower of Teviot’s love,r~»---— **~“ 
And many a bold ally. 

With throbbing head and anxious heart, 

{ All in her lonely bower apart, 

* In broken sleep she lay ; 

times from silken couch she rose,--* 

While yet the banner’d hosts repose, 

She view’d the dawning day ; 

Of all the hundreds sunk to rest 
First woke the loveliest and the best. 


XI. 

She gazed upon the inner court, ”170 

Which in the tower’s tall shadow lay. 

Where coursers’ clang, and stamp, and snort, 

Had rung the live-long yesterday. 

Now still as death, till, stalking slow, 

The jingling spurs announce his tread 

A stately warrior passed below, 

But when he raised his plumed hcad^ 

Blessed Mary! can it be? — 

Secure as if in Ousenam bowers, 

He walks through Branksome’s hostile towers 
With feaiiess step and free. 

She dared not sign, she dared not speak — 

Oh ! if one page’s slumbers break, 

His blood the price must pay ! 

Not all the pearls Queen Mary wears, 

Not Margaret’s yet more precious tears, 

Shall tmy his life a day. 
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xri. 

Yet vms his hazard small, for well 
You may bethink you of the spell 

Of that sly urchin Page ; « — - 

This to his ford he did impart, 

And made him seem, by glamour art, 

A knight from Hermitage. 

Unchallenged thus the warder’s post, 

The cotirt, unchallenged, thus he 
For «dl the vassalage. 

But oh! what magic’s c^uaint disguise 
Could blind fair IVIargarcPs azure eyes ! ' 

- She started from her seati — 

While with surprise and fear she strove, , soo 

And both could scarcely love — 

Lord Hemy’s at her feet. 


XIII. 

Oft have I mused, what purpose bad 
That foul malicious urchin had 

' To bring this meeting round — - -^ 05 

r For happy love’s a heavenly sight, 

And by a vile malignant sprite 
In such no ioy is found c 
And oft I’ve deemed, perchance he thought, 

Their cryipig passion might have wroughfr^x laio , 

Sorrow, and sin, and shame — 

And death to Cranstoun’s gallant Knight, 

And to the gentle Ladye bright 
Disgrace, and loss of fame. 

But earthly spirit could not tell" — v. 

The heart of them that loved so well. 

True love’s the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven. 

« It is not Fantasy’s hot fire. 

Whose wishes, soon as granted, fly ; 

It liveth not in fierce desire, 

With dead desire it doth not die. 

It is the secret sympathy. 

The silver link, the silken tie. 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 

In body and in soul can bind. 

Now leave we Margaret and her knight 
To tdl you of the approaching flghc. 
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' ^ ’ '' ' . : XIV,' ; ' ; ' 

Tlw&ir iwi^g hla^t the Kugles hlew» 

Toe pipe'i shriU pcwt aroused each clan; m 
In haste the deadly ^ife to view 
' Ihie trooping warriors eager ran ; 

Thick round' the lists their lances stood 
Xi]|0 blasted pines In £ttrick Wood, 

To Btahk^ipe many a look they threw, 

The co'mbatanCs approach to view. 

And bandied many a word of boast 
About the knight each favour’d most 
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XV,: 

Meantime /ull anxious was the Dame; 

For now arose disputed claim,* * * 

Of who should fight for Deloralne, 

Twixt Harden aud ’twwrt Thirlestane : 

They ’gan to reckon kin and rent, 

And frowning brow on brow was bent ; 

But yet not long' the strife — ^for, lo — 
Himself, the Knight of Deloraine, 

Strong, as it seem’d, and free from pain, 
In armour sheathed from t<^ to toe, 
Appear’d, and craved the combat due. 

Tpe Dame her chaim successful knew, 

And the fierce chiefs their claims withdrew. 


*240 
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XVI. 

When for the, lists they sought the plain, 

The stately Tadye’s silken rein 
Did noble Howard hold ; 

Unarmed by her side he walked, mtm 1 ^ 255 

And much, in courteous phrase, ^ev talk’d 
0 { fgatf .of arms of old. - * _ . « ^ 

Costly his garb — his Flemish 
F^ll o’er his doublet, shaped of buff; 

With satin slash’d and lined f w i ' " ' ‘■ ■ -" * 260 

Tawny his boot, and gold his spur, 

His was all of ]^and fur. 

His hose with silver twined ; 
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His Bilboa blade^ by Marchxnen felt, 

Hung in a broad and studded belt ; * '-^65 

Henee, in rude* phrase, the Borderers still 
Called noble Howard Belted Wilh 


XVIT. 

Behind Lord Howard and the I>aine 
Fair Margaret on her palfrey came, 
Whose foot-cloth swept the ground ; - 
White was her wimple, and her veil. 
And her loose locks a chaplet pale i 
Of whitest roses bound; 

The lordly Angus, by her side, 

In courtesy to cheer her tried ; ■ ■ . n 
Without his aid, her hand in vain 
Had strove to guide her ’broider’d rein. 
He deemed, she shudder’d at the sight 
Of warriors met for mortal light ; 

But cause of terror, all unguess’d^ 


Was fluttering in her gentle breast, 
When, in their chairs of crimson placed, 
The Dame and she the barriers graced. 
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XVIII. 

Prize of the field, thp young Buccleuch 

An English knight led forth to view : ,,, , "■■C85 

Scarce rued the boy his present plight. 

So much he longed to see the fight* 

Within the lists, in knightly pride, ^ 

High Home and haughty Dacre ride ; 

Their leading staffs of steel they wield, - ,, — ^9^ 

As marshals of the mortal field ; 

While to each knight their care assign’d 
Like vantage of the sun and wind. 

Then heralds hoarse did loud proclaim, 

In king and queen, and warden^ ^95 

That none, while lasts the strife, 

Should dare, by Icok, or sign, or word. 

Aid to a champion tp afford. 

On peril of his life: 

And not a breath the silence broke, ■ , 5 00 

Till thus the alternate Heralds spoke. 
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ICNGLISH HERALD. 

* |fere standetlb Ric^itard of Musgrave, 

Good kn%ltt and and freely 
Amends from Peloraine to crave, < 

For fold des|>iteotiji scath^^ d scorn . 305 

He sayeth, that WiUianfDTX^oraine 
trajtoiLfalse by Border Jaws ; 

Tms with his sword he vdU maintain, 

So help him God, axul.his good causiis.’ 

'' • XX. 

'i', 

SCOTTISH HERALD. 

* Here stahdeth William of Deloraine, . . — > -310 

Good knight and triie, of nohle strain^ . 

Who sayeth,. that foal treason’s stain, 

Since he bore aritis, ne’er soiled his coat ; 

And that, so help him G($d above, 

He will on Mu%rave*s body ^ 315 

He lies most fouHy in his throat.^ 

LORD DACREv 

* Forward, brave champions, to the fight! 

Sound trumpets ! ’ — 

LORD HOHE> 

— * Gpd defend the right 1 ’ — 

T^en, Teviot I how thine echoes rang, 

Wh^ bugle sound^and trumps , , 

I Let loose the martial foes, 

And in mid list, with shield poised high, 

'And measured step and wa^ eye, 
g The combatants did^ close . 


XXL 

III would it suit your gentle ear, — 335 

Ye lovely listeners, to hear 

How to the axe the helms did sound, 

And blood pour’d down from many a wound : 

For desperate was the strife and long, 

And either warrior fierce and strong. - - 33^ 
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But iwfere «ach 4ame a listening knight, * 

I wc^ leould tell how warriors fight ; 

For i j^ave seen war^s lightning flashing, j 
Seen ^laymore with hayonet dashing,? 

Seen through re4 blood the war4|brse dashihg, ^ 
And s^rn^d, amid the ijoeling stzl^ , ^ ^ 

To yidd a step for death t^ lhe, ' 


rv. 


^35 


*Tis done * *tis done! £hat fetal blow V 

Has, stretched. him on the bloody plain ; ^ " 
He strives to ris^ — brave Mu^^ave, no;<*«^M i», 
Thence never 'shalt thoii rise again ! 


okes in hiOod -~some friendly hand 
Undone visor’s barred band, 

Unfix the gorget ’s iron clasp, 
h And give him room for life to^sp 
O, bootless aid) haste, holy 
Haste, ere the sinner shall expire ! 

Of ah his guilt him be shriven. 

, And smooth his path from earth toiieavm ! 







In haste the holy Friar sped ; — — 

His naked foot was dyed with red 

As through the lists he ran; 

Unmindful of the^shouts On high. 

That hailed the conqueror’s virfnrv. 

He raised the dying man ; 

Loose Graved his silver beard and hair, 

As o’er him hekneel’d down in prayer ; 

And still the crudfix on high 
He holds before his darkening eye; ► - 
And still he bends an anxious i- 
His faltering penitence to hear; 

Still props, him from the bloody sod. 

Still, even when soul and body part, 

.. Pours ghostly comfort on his heart, 

V And oidshim trust in podl^ iii,-., 

Unheard he prays ; — ^the deatb-pang*s o’er 
Richard of Masgrave breathes no more 
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- , ';■ xxiV. 

' 'V' 

As if exhausted in th]^£ght, 

Or ir^pg i>^sx the piteous sight, 

The silent victor stands , ^ 

Hid heaver .ifid he not unclasp, . 

Minted not the shouts, felt hot the grasp 
Of gratulating hands. 

When lo ! strange cries of wild surpnse, 

Minjgled with seeming terror, ri^ 

Among' the Scottish hands ; 

Ahd all, amid the thronged arr^ 

In panic haste^ve r^en way ' 

To a half-naked ghastly man, ‘ 

Who downward from the castle ran : 

He crossed the barriers at a bound, 

And wild and haggard looked around, 

Aadiasy, and in pafh^; 

Ahd all, u^n the acffifid ground, _ 

Knew William of Deloraine t »«.N » . — ■ . 1- - 

Each ladye sprung from seat with speed ^ 

Vaulted each marshal from his steed ; 

* And who art thou,” they cried, 

* Who hast this battle fought and wonf * 

His plumed^helm was soon undone-^ — 

* Cranstoun of Teviotside I 
For this fair prize I’ve fought and won,^ 

And, to the L^dye led her son. 

^ ‘ V ' - 

XXV. 

Full oft the rescued boy she kissed. 

And often pressed him to her breast ; — 

For under aU her dauntless shpw, 

heart had throbbed at ev^ blow ; , 

Yet hot Lord Cranstoun deign’d she greet, 
*]^ough low he kneeled at her feet. 

Me lists not tell what words were made, *-1— f* — 
Whs^ Dou^s, Home, and Howard satd^ 

For Howard was a generous foe — 

And how the clan-^ya^ited prayed, 

Ladye would the feud forego, 

And deign tp bless the nuptial hour 

P/vprSnstbun’s Lord and Teviot’s Flower. 
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‘ XXV%^ "* ' . . V' ' ./, .' 

Sh^ looked to river, looked to hill, 

Thought on the Spirit's prophecy. 

Then htoke her silence stem and still,— . ; ’ ; 

* Nm yot^ hut Fate, has vanquished * ■«> ’ * 

t Th^ir induepg e kindly stars may shower 
Oh Tevibt's tide and Branksome's tower, 

For pride is quell'djj, and love is free.* ' ^ 

She took fair Margaret by the hand, ' 

breathless, trembling, scarco might i^and'4 ; .^ " «*>^ ' 5 

That hand to Cranstonn's lord gave she ; — 

r ‘As Tam true to thee and thine, . j / 

Do tlmu be true to me and min ^4 
Thjis clasp of love our bond sl:^ be; , 

For this is your betrothing day, " 'i' ^ 420 

And all these noble lords Shall 
To grace it wth their company/^ ^ 


. XXVII. 

All as they left the listed plain, 

Much of the story she dkf gain ; 

How Cranstoun fought with Deloraine, ■ ' mm 

And of his Page, and of the Book, 

Which from the wounded knight he took ; ^ ^ 

And how he sought her castle high. 

That morn, by help of gramarye; \ 

How, in Sir William’s armour dight , ■ , ..—430 

Stolen by his Page, while slept the knight, 
on him, ^ single 
But half his tale he left unsaid, 

And lingered till he joined the maid. — 

Cared not the Ladye to betray - 4 3$ 

Her mystic arts in view of d^ ; 

But well she thought, ere midnight came,' 

Of that strange Page the pride to tame, 

From/his foul hands the Book to skvc, 

And send it back to Michael’s grave. — n i ■ 

Needs not to tell each tender word 
’Twixt Margaret and Hwixt Cranstoun’s lord; 

Nor how she told of former woes, 

And how her bosom fell and rose, 

While he and Miisgrave bandied b1ows.-T<- 44$ 
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Needs not these lovers' joys to tell ; 

Ope day,iair maids, you’ll know them welL 


XXVllI. 

William of Deloraine, some chance 
Had waken’d from his death-like trance ; 

And taught that, in the listed plain, ■ — ■ 
Another, in his arms and shield, 

Against fierce Musgrave a\e did wield, 

Under the name of Deloraine. 

Hence, to the field, unarmed, he ran. 

And hence his presence scared the dart, 

Who held him for some flertir^ VtaUb, 

And not a man of blood ana Breath. 

Not much this new ally he loved. 

Yet, when he saw what hap had proved, 

He greeted him right heartilie 

He would not waken old debate, 

For he was void of rancorous hate, 

Though rude and^ant of courtesy ^ 

In raids he spilt but scISodk Bloody ' 

Unless when men at arms ^thstood, 

Or, as was meet, for deadly feud. 

He ne’er bore grudge for stalwart blow, 

Ta’en in fair fight from gallant foe : 

And so, ’twas seen of him, e’en now, 

When on dead Musgrave he look’d down; 
Grief darken’d on his rugged brow, 

Though half disguised with a frown ; 

And thus, while sorrow bent his head, 

Hib foeman’s epitaph he made ; — 


XXIX. 

* Now, Richard Musgrave, liest thou here 
I ween, my deadly enemy ; 

For, if I slew thy brother dear, 

Thou slew’st a sister’s son to me : 

And when I lay in dungeon dark, 

Of Naworth Castle, long months three, ^ 
Till, ransom’d for a thousand mark, 

Park Musgrave, it was long of thee, J.. * 
And, Musgrave, could our fight be tried, 
And them wert now alive, as I, 
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No mortal man should us divide, li * * H 8 $ 

Till one, or botb of us, did die : 

Yet rest the® ^J^od ! for well I know, 

I ne^er shall find a'nobler foe. 

In all the northern counties here, 

Whose word is, Snaffle, spur, and spear, h 

Thou wert the best to follow gear ! ' ' 

*Twas pleasure, as we looked behind 
To see how thou the diase couldst wind , ‘ 

«d^hcer the dark bloodfiound on his wa} ^ 

And with the bugle cou« the fray "^495 

rd ^ve the lands of Hdorainc, 

Da& Musgrave were alive again.’ ^ 

XXX. 

So mourned he, till Lord Dacre’s band 
Were bowning back to Cumberland. 

They raised brave Musgrave from the field, - " 1.500 

And laid him on his bloody shield ; 

On levelled lances, four and four, 

By turns, the noble burden bore ; 

Before, at tim^ upon the gale, 

Was heirdtEe Minstrel’s plaintive wail; 

Behind, fodr priests, m sable stole , r < . 

Sung requiem for the warrior’s soul ; 

Around, the horsemen slowly rode ; 

With trailing pikes the spearmen trod ; 

And thus the gallant knight they bore, *^510 

Through Liddesdale to Leven’s shore ; 

Thence to Holme Coltrame’s lofty nave, 

And l^id him in his father’s grave. 


The harp’s wild notes, though hush’d the song, 

The mimic march of death prolong 515 

Now seems it far, and now a-near, 

Now meets, and now eludes the ear; 

Now seems some mountam-sidc to sweep, 

Now faintly dies in valley deep ; 

Seems now as if the Minstrel’s wail,-*^* " - ■ 5 ^ 

Now the sad requiem loa ds the gale ; 

-ast, o’er the wamor’s‘c^mg;.,giaye, 

%ung the full choir in chorai stave. 
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due p^s%'lii^^ade ]^ 

Why Ite, icmb touches the haip so .weHy « ii»n*i^ ■ 

Shbidld Oius^ with iU-j*ewardea toil, 

Wander a poor and thankless soil, 

When the more gcnerptis southern land 
’ Would well requite his skilful hand. 

The Affe 4 Harper, howsoever 530 

His only friend, his ha^ was dear, 

Lika^d not to hear it rank’d so high 
Above his flowing poesy; 

Less liked he still, that scomfhl jeer t 
M^rised the land he loved so 
High was the sound, as thus again 
The Bard resumed his minstrel strain. 
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L 

\ Bfeathes there the maa, with soul &o deadj^ 

1 Who never to himself hath said/ 

This is my own, my native land I 
Whose heart hath, ne’er yrithin him bi^-n’<h * 

As home hia iobtsteps he hath turli^, — 

From wandering on a foreign strand 1 
If tuch^ there breathe, go, mark him well ; 

For him no minstrej swell ; , ' 

High thoughlSrs titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; — - -lO 

Despite those titles, power, and pell‘. 

The wretch, concentred all in self, 

Living shall forfeit fair renown, . , 

And, OQublv dviner. shall go down 

To the" vile dust, from whence he sprung, 

Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung. 


n. 

' O Caledonia 1 stem and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Land of the mountain and the nood„ < .20 

Land of my sires 1 what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band, 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 

Still, as I viw each well-known scene, 

Think what is now, and what hath been, — - — -2$ 

Seems as, to me, of all berfeft, 

Sole friends thy woods and streams were left ; 

And thus 1 love them better still. 

Even in extreinity of ill. 
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let me stray,— 30 

I Tiioqgh notie should ^mde my f^ble way; . * . : 

I Still leel the breese dbsm Ettrick break, 
j Althaugh it chill my wither'd cheek; 

/ Still lay my head by Teviot stone, 

j Thongh there, forgotten and alone, - 35 

I The Bard may draw his parting groan. 


; HI. / 

Not scorn'd like me ! to Branksoipe Hiill 
The Minstrels came, at festive gall ; 

Trooping they carne^ ifom hear and fai. 

The jovial priests of mirth and war ^ 

Alike for feast and fight prepared. 

Battle and banquet botliy^y shared. 

Of late, before each msatkl dan, 1 
They blew their death^note in the van, 

But now, for every merry matS*^ 4 S 

Rose the portcullis' iron grate; 

They sound the pipe, they strike the string, 

They dance, they revel, and they sing, • , . 

Till the rude turrets shake and ring.. 


IV. 

Me lists not at this tide declare - — 

The splendour of the spousal rite, • 

How muster'd in the xbap el fair " 

Both maid and matron, squire and knight; 
Me lists not tell of owches rare, v, „ 

Of mantles green, and ^^ded haif , ^^^ 

And kirtles furr’d with miniver ; 

What plumage waved the altar round, 

How spurs, and ringing chainlets, sound ; 
And hard it were for bard to speak 
The changeful hue of Margaret's cheek \ — ^ — 
That lovely hue which comes and flies, 

As asEe and shame alternate rise ! 
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r. 

Some bards have sung, the Ladye hign 
Chapel or altar came not nigh ; 

F 
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Nor durst the rites of spousal grace^-^w. — w.. — "■ , 

So much she fear’d each holy place. 

False slanders these : — I trust r^ht welt. 

She wrought not by forbidden spell ; ^ ^ . 

For mighty words and signs have power 

O’er sprites in planetaiy hour : — — . ii. — yrr-" 

Yet Scarce 1 praise their venturous part, 

.Who t amper upth such dangerous art. 

But this fcnnaithful truth. 1 say ; 

The Ladye by the altar stood, 

enable velvet her array, — -75 

And on her head a crimson hood, 

With pearls embroider’d and entwined, 

Guarded with gold, with 6rmine lined; 

A merlin sat upon her wrist, 

Held by a leash of silken twist, — So 


VI. 

The spousal rites were ended soon t 
’Twas now the. merry hour of noon. 

And in the lofty arched hall 
Was spread the gorgeous festival. 

Steward and squire, with heedful haste, 85 

Marshall’d the rank of every guest ; 

Pages, with ready blade, were there, 

The mighty meal to carve and share; 

O’er capon, heron-shew, and crane, 

And princely peacock’s gilded train, Q o 

And o’er the boar-head, garnished . 

And cygnet from St Mary’s wave ; 

O’er ptarmigan and venison, 

The priest had spoke his benison; 

Then rose the riot and the diny ^ — -- ,^-,95. 

Above, beneath, without, within ! 

For*' from the lojPty balcony, 

Rung trumpet, shalm. and psaltery ; 

' Their clanging bowls old warriors quaff’d. 

Loudly they spoke, and loudly laugVd ^Oo 

Whisper’d young knights, in tones more mildy 
To ladies fair, .and ladies smiled. 

The hooded hawks, high perch’d on beam, 

The clamour join’d with whistling scream, 

And flapp’d their wings, and sho^ their bfeU^S 
In concert with the staghounds’ yells. 
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Round go the flasks of ruddy wine. 

From liourdeaux, Orleans, or the Rhine: 

Their tasks the busy sev^ers ply, 

And all is mirth and revelry. ■ — i lo 


VII. 

The Goblin Page/omitting still 
No opportunity of ill, 

Strove now, while blood ran hot and high, 

To rouse debate and jealousy ; 

Till Conrad, Lord of Wolfenstein, — . 1 1 5 

By nature fierce, and warm with wine, 

And now in humour highly crossed, 

About some steeds his band had lost. 

High words to words succeeding still. 

Smote with his gauntlet stout Hunthill ^ -120 

A hot and hardy Rutherford, 

Whom men call’d Dickon Draw-the- Sword. 

He took it on the Page’s saye, 

Hunthill had driven these steeds away. 

Then Howard, Home, and Douglas rose,-’ 

The kindling discord to compose : 

Stem Rutherford right little said, 

But bit his glove, and shook his head. — 

A fortnight thence, in Inglewood, 

Stout Conrad, cold, and drench’d in blood,-- — 130 

His bosom gored with many a wound, 

Was by a woodman’s lyme-dog found ; 

Unknown the manner of his death, 

his brand, both sword and sheath;, 

But ever from that time, ’twas said? — — 135 

'I'hat Dickon wore a Cologne blade. * 


VII T. 

The DwarL who fear’d his master’s eye 
Might his foul treachery espic, 

Now sought the castle buttery, 

Where many a yeoman, bold and free, « — - -..140 

Revell’d as merrily and well 
As those that sat in lordly 
Watt Tinlmn there did frankly raise 
The pledge to Arthui PTre the- Braes; 
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|Aiid he^ as by bis bree^iiig boundir*' ® •- ■‘;i^ , 

fTo H®ward*s loerry-mcii sent it l^dand 
T<> qn& them on the English side, 

Kcd Roland Fprster loudly cried, 

* A deep caro^ to yon fair bride ! ’ 

, At every pledg^ b'om vat and pail,*^ ' 150 

> Foamed forth, in floods, the nut-brown ale : 

'While shout the riders every one : 

Such day of mirth ne^er cheer’d their clan 
Since old Buccleuch the name did gain, 

When in the cleuch the buck was ta’en. ■ , 1 . . f 5 S 


IX. 

The wily Page, with vert|reful thought, 
Remember’d him of Tmlinn’s yew, i 
And swore it should be dearly bought 
\ That ever he the arrow drew. 

First, he the yeoman did molest*—— — — 
With bitter jib e and taunting jest— 

Told how hcned at Solway strife, 

And how Hob Armstrong cheer’d his wife{ 
Then shunning stiU his powerful arm, 

At unawares he wrought him harm, — — 

From trencher stole has choicest cheer, 

Dash’d from his lip^ his can of beer; 

Then, to his knee sly creeping on, 

With bodkin pierced him to the bone; 

The venom’d wound and festering joint 

Long after rued that bodkin’s point 
The startled yeoman swore and spum’d, 

And board and flagons overturn’d ; 

Riot and clamour wild began — 

Back to the hall the urchin ran ; ^ — 

Took in a darkling nook his post 

And grinn’d and mutter’d, ‘ Lost ! lost I lost 1 *' 
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X. 

By this, the Dame, lest further fray 
Should mar the copcord of the day, 

Had Hd the minstrels tune their lay.*-—-— <—180 

And first slept forth old Albert Graeme, 1 

The Minstrel of that ancient name : - 
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nom ¥ho struck die liarp so wdl; - > 

Within the Land Pebateable; • 

Wdl friended too, his hardy fan ,* ■ ^ j* ' 1 ^5 

Whoever lost, were sure to win ; 

They sought the beeves that made their broth, 

In Scotland and in England botlu 

In homely guise, as imture bade, y 

Hi's simple song the Borderer said. — ' — ^190 


XI. 

ALBERT ORiEME. 

It was an English ladye bright 
(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall), 

And she would marry a Scottish knight. 

For Love will still be lord of all. 

Blithely they saw the rising sun 195 

When he shone fair on Carlisle wall, 

But they were sad ere day was do^e . 

Though Love was still the lord of all. ' 

Her sire gave brooch and jewel fine, 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall.; — —200 

Her brother gave but a flask of wine, 

■ F or i re that Love was lord of all. 

For she had lands, both meadow and lea, 

Where the sun shines fair* on Carlisle wall, 

And he swore her death, ^e he would see ^205 

A Scottish knight the lord of alL 


XII. 

That wine she had not tasted well, 

The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall — 

When dead in her true love's arms she fell, 

For Love was still the lord of alL — 210 

He pierced her brother to the heart. 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall; 

I So perish all would true love part, t* 

That Love^ may still be lord of all ! 
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And then he took the cross diving, ^ c 

Wh^e the sun shines fnir on Carlisle waUj ^ ^ ' 

And died for her sake in Palestine, 

So Love was still the lord of all. 

Now all ye lovers that.faithfiil prove. 

The Sun shines fair on* Carlisle wall ; 

Pray for their souls who died for love, 

For Love shall still be lord of all ! . 


XIII. 

As ended Albert’s simple lay, - 
Arose a bard of loftier port ; V > 

For sonnet, rhyme, and roundelay,--- — 

Renowned in haughty Henryks court. 

There rung thy harp, unrivalled long, 

Fitztraver of the silver song I 
The gentle Surrey loved his lyre — 

Who hasTiot heard of Surreys fame ? —*—230 

His was the hero’s soul of fire, 

And his the bard’s immortal name, 

And his was love exalted high 
By all the glow of chivalry. 


XIY. 

They sought together climes afar,— gjg 

And oft. within some olive g^ove, 

When evening came with tw;iHkHng star. 

They sung of Surrey’s absent love. 

His step the Italian peasant staid. 

And deemed that spirits from on high, . — 240 

Round where some hermit saint was laid, 

Were breathing heavenly melody ; 

So sweet did harp and voice combine. 

To praisd the name of Geraldine. 


XV. 

Fitztraver ! O what tongue may say- ^ 

The pangs thy faithful bosom knew, 

When Surrey of the deathl ess lay^ , 

Ungrateful Tudor’s sentence slew? " ' 
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the tyrant’s frown, 

llis harp called wrath and vengeance down,- — - -^50 

He left for Naworth’s iron towers, 

Windsor’s green glades and courtly bowers ; 

And faithful to his patron’s name, 

With Howard still Fitztraver came — 

Lord William’s foremost favourite he, j 255 

And chief of all his minstrelsy. 

XVL 

- FITZTRAVER- 

’Twas AlLsOidV eve, and Surrey’s heart beat high ; 

He heard the midnight bell with anxious start, 

Which told the mystic hour approaching nigh. 

When wise Cornelius promised by his art 260 

To show to him the ladye of his heart. 

Albeit betwixt them roar’d the ocSean grim ; 

Yet so the sage had Light to play his part, 

That he should see her form in life and limb- 
And mark if still she loved, and still she thought of him«i265 

xrn. 

^Dark was the vaulted room of gramarye, 

. To which the wizard led the gallant Knight, 

Save that before a mirror, huge and high, 

A hallow’d taper shed a glimmering light 

On mystic implements of magic might 270 

On cross, and character, and talisman, 

And almagest, and altar, nothing bright : 

For fitful was the lustre, pale and wan. 

As watch-light by the bed of some departing man. 

XVIII. 

But soon, within that mirror, huge and higher''* ^275 

Was seen a self-emitted light to gleam ; 

And fprms upon its breast the Earl ’gan spy, 

Cloudy and indistinct, as feverish dream ; 

Till, slow arranging, and defined, they seem 

To form a^brdly and a loftjr room^ 280 

Part lighted by a lamp with silver beam, 

Plac& by a couch of Agp^’s silken loom. 

And part by moonshine pale, and part was 4 iid in gloonv 
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^ XIX, . 

Fair all the pageant — bat how passing fair 
The slendl^ form which lay on couch of Ind ! ^285 

0*er her white bosom stray’d her hazel hahr 
Pale her dear cheek, as if for love she pin^ ; 

AlMn her night-robe loose, she lay reclined, 

And, pensive, read from tablet ebiimine, 

Some strain, that seemed her inm ost so u l to liiid :r 290 
That favour’d krain was SuiW^s rapfured'Bne, 

' That fair and lovely form^ the Lady, Geraldine. 


XX. 

Slow roll’d the clouds upon the lovely focm, 

And swept the goodly vision all away-^ 

So royal envy roll’d the murky stottn * — 295 
O’er my beloved Master’s glorious day. 

Thou jealous, ruthless tyrant 1 Heaven repay 
On thee, and on thy children’s latest line, 

The wild caprice of thy despotic sway, 

The gory hridal bed, the plunder’d ^rine,>« *300 

The murder’d Surrey’s blood, the tears of Geraldine ! 


XXI. 

Both Scots, and Southern chiefs, prolong 
Applauses of Fitztraver’s song; 

These bated Henry’s name as death, 

And those still held the ancient faith,— -305 

Then, from his seat, with lofty air. 

Rose Harold, bard of brave St Clair ; / ^ 

St Clair, who, feasting high at Home, 

Had with that come. ^ 

Harold was born where restless seas ^ — 3X0 

Howl round the storm-s wept Orcades;. 

Where erst St Clalr^ h^d princely sway 
O’er isle and islet, strait and bay r 
Still' nods their palace to its fall. 

Thy pride and sorrow, fair Kirkwall ! *315 

Thence oft he mark’d fierce Pentland rav^t 

As if grim Odin rj^fther wave; " ^ . 

And watch’d, the whilst, with visage pale, 

And throbbing heart, the struggling sail ; 
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Foir all of wonderfal and wild ■ ■ ■ ^ ' '’'.’*20 

Had Ta|)ime for the lonely <^114* , 

XXIL 

And mucii of wild and wonderful 
In these rude isles mt|rlit fancy cttU I 
For thither came, in nmes afar, 

Stern Lochlin’a sons of roving war;--^- - — — *325 

The Norsemen, trained to spoil and blood, 

Skdrd tOvprepare the raven’s food ; 

Kin^ of the main their leaders brave, 

Their barks the dragons of the wave. 

And there, in manv a stormy vale, * 330 

The Scald had told his wondrous tale ; ^ 

And many a Runic column high 
Had witnessed grim idolatry. 


KXllU 

And thus had Harold, in his youth, 

•Learn’d many a Saga’s rhyme uncouth, .335 

Of that Sea-Snake, ^e mend mis curfd. 

Whose monstrous circle girds~tBe~worla ; 

Of those dread Maids, whose hideous yell 
Maddena thfi b^ tT^s bloody swel l ; 

Of chiefs, who, guia^TtHroughthe gloom . ,540 

By the pale death-lights of the tomb, 

Ransacked the graves of warriors old> 

Their falchions wrenched from corpses’ hold, 

Waked the deaf tomb ^th war’s alarms, 

And bade the dead arise to arms 1 — ™ 345 

With law^and wonder all on flame, ^ 

To Roslin’sBbwws young Harold came. 

Where, by sweet glen and greenwood tree^ 

He learnt a milder minstrelsy : 

Yet something of the Northern spell -*350 

Mixed with the softer numbers well, 


XXIV. 

HAROLD. 

O listen, listen, ladies gay I 
f 'No haughty feat of arms } tell; 
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Soft is the note, and sad the Jay, 

"Hiat mourns the lovely Kbsahella-^ — - , . 

‘ Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew I 
And, gentle ladye, deign to stay ! 

Rest thee in Castle Rav^nsheuch, 

Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 

‘The blackening wave is edged with white; ^ 6 q 

To inch and rock the sea-mews fiy; 

The fishers have heard the Water Sprite, 

Whose screams forebode that wreck is nigh. 

‘ Last night the gifted Seer did view ^ 

A wet shroud swathed roimd ladye gay; _ — — ~ 

Then stay thee, Fair, in Ravensbeuch ; 

Why cross the gloomy firth to-day ? * ^ 

‘ 'Tis not because Lord Lindesay’s heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the ball; 

But that my ladye-mother there 370 

Sits lonely in her castle-hall. 

‘ *Tis not because the ring they ride, 

And Lindesay at the ring rides well ; 

But that my sire the wine will chide, 

If ’tis not filled by RosabeUe .2 ^'375 

0 *er Roslin all that dreary night 

A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 

'Twas bfhader than the watch-fire’s light. 

And redder than the bright moon-beam. 

It glared on Roslin’s castled rock,-—— 3S0 

ft ruddied all the copse-wood glen ; 

'Twas seen from Dryden's groves of oak. 

And seen from cavern*d Hawthornden. 

Seem’d all on fire that chapel proud^ 

Where RosHn’s chiefs uncomn’d he ; 385 

Each baron, for a sable shroud, ' ^ . 

Sheathed ifThis iron panoply. 
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Secin^d aU on iire, within, atonnd, 

Deep sacristy and altaris ; 

Shone every pillar foliage-bound,- — 

And glimmered all the dead men’s mail 

Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 

Blazed every rose-carved buttress Mr — 

So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high St Clair. — , — 395 

There suk twenty of Roslin’s barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle : 

Each one the holy vault doth hold-^ 

But the sea noias loi 7 ely Rosabelle! 

And each St Clair was buried there,^*— ^00 

With candle, with book, and with knell ; 

But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung, 

The dirge of lovely RosabeDe; 


XXV. 

So sweet was Harold’s piteous lay. 

Scarce marked the guests the darken’d 
'rhough, long before the sinking day, 

A wondrous shade involved mem all : 

It was not eddying mist or log, 

Drained, by the sun from fen or bog ; 

"" tJf no eclipse had sages told ; 410 

And yet, as it came on apace. 

Each one could scarce his neighbour’s face, 

Could scarce his own stretched hand, behold. 

A secret horror checked the feast, 

And chiird the soul of every guest j- — —41 5 

Even the, high Dame stood half aghast, 

She knew some evil on the blast : 

The elvish Page fell folheground. 

And, shuddering, matter’d, * Found ! found ! found ! ’ 


XXVI. 


-^430 


Then sudden tnrough the darken’d air^ 
A flash of lightning came 5 
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So broad, so bright, so red the glare, 

The castle seem'd on flame; * ‘ 

Glanced every rafter of the hall, 

Glanced every , shield upon the wall | - — m'., , 425 

Each trophied beam, each sculptured stone, 

Were instant seen, and instant gone ; 

Full through the guests’ b edazzled band 
Resistless flash’d the levirTbrand, 

And filled the hall with smouldering smoke, 1 n ^ ^ 

As on the ^vish ’^age it broke. 

It broke with thunder l<mg and Icmd,- 
Dismayed the brave, app^'d the proud. 

From sea to sea the larum rung; 

On Berwick wall, and at Carlisle withal,. . ,■^■ 435' 

To arms the startled warders sprung. / 

When ended, was the dreadful roar. 

The elvish Dwarf was seen no more! 


XXVII. 

Some heard a voice in Branksome Hall, 

Some saw a sight, not seen by all ; , .—.■■440 

That dreadful voice was heard by some, 

Cry, with loud summons, * Gvlbin, come I * 

And on the spot where burst the brand. 

Just where the Page had flung him down, 

Some saw an arm, and some a hand^ *^445 

And some the waving of a gown. 

The guests in silence pra/d and shook. 

And terror dimmed each lofty look : 

But none of the astonish'd train 

Was so dismay’d as Deloraine;’— — — 450 

His blood did freeze, his brain did bum, 

’Twas fear’d his mind would ne’er return; 

For he was speechless, ghastly, wan,' 

Like him, of whom the story ran, * 

Who spoke the spectre*hound in Man. -..,.455 

At length, b y fits, he d ykl y told 
With broken hint, andTHuddering col- 
That he had seen, right certainly, 

A shape with amice wrafped around. 

With a wrought Spanish Jtaldric bound, L....H460 

Like pilgrim from beyond the seaj 
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And knew-^but hpw it mattered not— r 

It was the wizard, Michael Scott* > 


XXVfll. ' 

Tbe aindona crowd, .with, horror pale, 

Atl trembliiilg, heard die won4tous tale ; 46 ^ 

No sound was made^^ jio word was 8|foke, 

Till noble- An|^s sil^ce broke ; 

Arid he a solemn sAcred ^ight 
Did to St Bride of Douglas make^ 

That he a pilgrimage would take 470 

To Melrose Abbey, for the sake 
Of Michael’s restless sprite. 

Then each, to ease bis troubled breast, 

To some blessM saint his praters address’d : 

Some to, St Modan made them vows,— — —475 

Some to St Mary of the Lowes, 

Some to the Holy Rood of Lisle, - / >r > - 

Some to Qur Ladye of the Isle; 

Each did his patron witness m^e, 

That he such pilgrimage would take, —480 

And monks should sine, and bells should toll, 

All for the weal of Mi<££^rs soul. 

While vows were ta’en, and prayers were prayed, 

’Tis said the noble Dame, dismay’d. 

Renounced, for aye, dark magic’s aid,*— 


XXIX* 

Naught of the bridal will I tell, 

Which after in short space befell ; ^ 

Nor how brave sons, and daughters fair, ^ 

B'less’d Te^lot’s Flower and Cranstoun’s heir : 

After such dreadful scene, ’twere vain» 490 

To wake the note of mirth again : 

More meet it were to mark the day 
Of penitencQband prayer divine. 

When pilgi im-chiefs, in sad array, 

Sougnt Melrose* holy shrine ... ; H49S 
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XXX. 

With naked foot, and sackcloth vest. 

And arms enfolded on his breast^ 

Did every pilgrim go ; 

The standers^b^ ^eoight hear uneath . 

Footstep, or voice, or high-drawn bream, 500 

Through all the lengthen’d row : 

No Idrdly loc^k^^l^fllnartial stride ; 

Gone was their yloty , sunk their pride, 

Forgotten their renown ; 

Silent and slow, like ghosts, they glide- - -—505 

To the high altar’s hallow’d side, 

And there they kneel’d them down : 

Above the suppliant chieftains wave 
The banners of departed brave 5 

Beneath the letter’d stones were laid . i-..- 510 

The ashes of their fathers dead ; 

From many a garnish’d niche around, 

' Stern saints and tortured martyrs frown’d. 


XXXL 

And slow up the dim aisle afar, 

With sable cowl and scapular,— — — 515 

And snow-white stoles, in order due, 

The holy Fathers, two and two. 

In long procession came ; 

Taper, and host, and book they bare, 

And holy banner, flourish’d fair . - — ' 520 

With the Redeemer’s name ; 

Above the prostrate pilgrim band 
T he. mitred Abbot stretch’d his hand, 

And bless’d them as they kneel’d ; 

With holy cross he signed them all,"~- 525 

And pray’d they might be sage in hall. 

And fortunate in field. 

Then mass was sung, and prayers were said, 

And solemn requiem for the dead; 

And bells tolled out their mighty peal, — ..530 

For the departed spirit’s weal; ^ . 

And ever in the ^fhee close ^ 

The hymn of infefcBS^sion rose, 
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And far th© echoing aisles prolong 

The awfiil burthen of the song, — - — J35 

Dies iile, dies illa, 

SOLVET SiECLUM IN FA VILLA J 
While the pealing organ rung j 
Were it meet with sacred strain 

To close tny lay, so light and vain,-^ — — 540 

Thus the holy Fathers sung: — 


HYMN FOE THE DEAD; 

That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 

When heaven and earth shall pass away, 

What power shall be the sinner’s stlay ? 

How shall he meet that dreadful day ?■ ,.,-i — $45 

When, shrivelling like a parched scroll, ^ 

The flaming heavens together roll ; 

When louder yet, and yet mor6 dread. 

Swells the high trump that wakes the dead. 

Oh ! on that day, that wrathful day, ; 550 

When man to judgment wakes from clay. 

Be Thou the trembling sinner’s stay, 

Though heaven and earth shall pass away ! 


Hush’d is the harp — the Minstrel gone. 

And did he wander forth alone 

Alone, in indigence and age, ^ . 

To linger out his p ilgrim a^? \ 

T^o : — close beneste^oudNewark’s tower, 
Arose the Minstrel’s lowly bower ; 

A simple hut ; but there was seen — — 

The little garden edged with greeh, 

The cheerful hearth, and lattice clean. 
There, shelter’d wanderers, by the blaze, 

Oft heard the tale of other d^ys ; 

For much he loved to ope his door, ^ 

And give the aid he' begg’d before. 

So passed the wintei^s day ! -but still, 

When summer smiled on sweet BowhilJ, 
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And July*s eve, with haltny bre^, . 

Wien throstles sung in Hairhead-shaw, 

And cbm was ^een on Carterhatigh, 

■" And nourished, broad, Blackandro’s oak, 

The aged Harper’s souiawoke 1 

Thei^ would he; sing achievements high, -. 

— 

And circumstance of chivalry, 

TiU the rapt traveller would stay, 

F orgetfulof the closli^ day ; 

And noble youths, the strain ta hear, 

Forsook the htmtin? of die — 

^ cSo 

And Yarrow, as he rpllM idong, ' ' 

Bore burthen to the Mlpstrel’s scmg* 



NOTES, 


INTRODtJCTlOW. 

i. word of French :Otig^ but ultimately through the 

JUile* t^atin diminutive ffom mims/ipr, a servant 
originally 4afioted one et the class' of wonderhn^ musicians 

' who perfomed at |>ublic gatherings. Here it is nsed in a 
higher sense, a$ equivalent to the earlier sc 6 p (Anglo-Saxon) 
or wandering poet, who accompanies his rhythmical recita- 
tion on the haip, 

4. Seetned — probably by the traces of more careful tending which 
they showed. 

7. Zfards. This word was apj|>lled among the ancient Celtic tribes 
{i.£, the Gauls, ancient Britons, and Irish) to a class of the 
Druids who devoted themselves to celebrating in song tlie 
great deeds of their warlike fellow-countrymen. They are 
mentioned in many anci^t writers; for example, the geo- 
grapher Strabo (first century A.D.), 1 !>iodonis Sicidus, 
Atnenseus ; and Ammianus Marcellinus (historian of the« 
Roman emperors, fourth century a.ix), bk. xv, ch. 9, says; 
‘£t bardi quidem foriia ^virortim iUustrinm facta heroicis 
, composita versibus cum dulcibus lyrse modulis cantitaruut * 
(* Now the bards sang the brave de^s of their famous men to 
sweet measures on the harp’)- Spenser, again, in his oj 
the J^esent State of Ireland (1598), speaks thus of them 
(p. 640) ; ‘ There is ainongest the Irish a certaync kind of 
people called bards, which are to them insteede of poetts, 
whose profession is to sett foorth the prayses and dispravses 
of men in tlreyj poems and rimes; the which are had in 
soe high request and estimation amongest them that none 
dare to displease them for feare of runnit^ into reproche 
through the3>7 offence, and to be made infamous in the 
' moudies of all men. ^ For .theyr verses are taken up with a 
general applause, and usually songe at all feasts and meet- 
ups by oextayne other persons, whose prop^ function that 
1a» which also receave for the same greate rewardes and 
ippulati^m besides.’ Hence it has come to be used in Eng- 
Ihii poetry simply as equivalent to poet. 

C 
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8. Ci«M^--4iere odv^aturfe on )u»!5ebnc]k<i the conti^ts miigod 

between the dwellers on the bordedw of Gotland and 
England. ' CkktAlty Ikom French ckmtin ahorse* ^hich itself 
is dmved from l^tin oMlus^ distingoished fibm as 
being a beast of burden. It was not until 1607 (after the 
acceSuon of James VI of Scotland to the English throne) 
that a formal end was put by Atst of Parliament to the Border 
feuds. 

9. Wdl^-day, This interjection was in older English fene/a ee«i/ 

the first part well is for wd (woe) and Id (an exclamation of 
Jament). Shakespeare, It&m$o and Jnli^^ III, ii, uses this 
form, *Ah, well-a-dayl he's deadi alack the day! he's gone!* 

/$. 2>a/(r->^period, age in which they flourished. This use of 
dau is only found in poetry. 

13. to a char^ or horse fit for battle, Jhrough 

French ircon late Latin partnmdus, tK ^rd 

appears in modern German as Jderd, the regular liame for 
horse ot all kinds. 

16. ffljgA p/aeed^d.e» honoured with»a seat on the elevated dais. 

18. Vnpremediittted^^ recoUecUon of Milton’s Paradiet Lost, hr, 
24: 

celestial patrcHiess) inspires 
Easy my unjpi^mediiaUfd verse,* 


20. The date of the setting of the stoij is some time after the 
revolution of 16S8, in the reign of william and Mary. The 
earlier Puritan ideas had again obtained the ascendancy 
which they lost on the Restoration of 1660, 

27. Newark, now a ruinous square tower on the banks of the 

Yarrow, about three mues from Selkirk, was built by 
James II. 

28. Birchen — remnant of the old adjectival termination, now used 

only in wooden, oahen, earthen, etc. 

29. -originally sadly, here used for ‘with a longing look.’ 
Some editions read wishjul, which is used ip the S>pecttttof, 
No. 258, ‘You can’t behold a covetous spirit Walk by a 
goldsmith's shop without casting a wishful eye at the heaps 
on the counter.^ 

32. BmtattUd-^xormiod with a battlement, and protected by a 
portcullis or grathrg let down from above. 

37. Anne, Duchess of Buccleuch and Monmouth, was married to 
the Duke of Monmouth in 1665, who was executed on Tower 
Hill in July 1685, for share in the rebellion which goes by 
his name. The duchess survived till 1732. " The attainder 
passed on th« duke did not take place dn Scotland. Mac« 
aulay in the fifth chapter of his History tells the story of the 
tebellion and fate of Monmouth. 

39. Menials — attendants; old French meisnee, Latin nUnores natu. 
inferiors. 
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Cd^TO I. 

Sir jWalter Scott of BramOioJm^ ' *«uwwing year by 

± ^<c««<fr~AngIo*Saxon lUr, from to inhahit—^mo 4U^ 

cwr * apartments in ah ancient castle 

^ Anglo.SA*on,/>,/(neS!^^ Gothic 

5. ygmMMa^y^di omUsion of oaf. The same obras. »<». 
, ’’y- Coletidge io hU ^OSr/a*^ 

and part a : , 

• (She) koked aKkieioe at Chri.staliel. 

Maria, sh)«ld her w«lil» 

ft now obsolete. , 



100 NOTES, [canto I. 

i$2: chores empU‘e8» disaigpA k% all joe^ tfiee;* 

and I A 7 fiigj iii> xS: ^ There waa no strangor wittii na in Oie 
house, sav£ we two,* In modem prose semiv^ is used. 

8. ZV^sew-^withdrawn, removed ; so Shakespeare uses the simple 
verb, 2 Benty /K IL i, 162 : * Draw the action/ 
Idlesse^now obsolete, tor itiimns» Thomson's Castle afindo* 
Imee (in which he intentionallf uses a^diaic words), canto 4 
at, s; 

* Naught but shadowy fonns were seen to move, 

As idUwe fancied in her oreamina mood,* , 

t$, BmhyjHeor — crushes were strewn on the floor as a substitute imr 
caxpets. 

14. Dreams, — ^The same phenomenon was observed Icmg ago by 
LncreUns, De Rerum Natura, \ib. iv, 991 1 

* VenaAtumque canes hi molll swpe <|uiete 
laotant crura taxnen subito, vocisque repent^ 

Mittunt, et crehro redducuni naribus auras, 

Ut vewieia it teneant inventa fenirum, 

Eacpergeiactique aecuntur iaaaia Mcpc 
Cervorum siinulacra. fugae qu^ dedici ceonant. 

Donee discussis redeaut errotibuS ad $e.* 

Thus translated by Munro: *And often during soft repose, 
the dogs of hunters do yet all at once throw about their legs, 
and suddenly utter cries, and repeatedly snuff the air with 
their nostrils, as though they had found and were on the 
tiack of wild beasts ; and after they are awoke often chase 
the shado^ idols of stags, as though they saw them in full 
flight, until they have sh^en off their delusions and come to 
• themselves again/ 

16. Satchells, the historian of the family, informs us of the names 
of twenty-four gentlemen of the name of Scott, who were 
ready at the service of the X^rd of Branxholm. 

29. Corslet — a piece of armour worn round the body, through 

French cors^ from Latin cotyus, the body. 

30. Buckler — shield, so named from the boss in the middle, into 

which there was often screwed a spike. Fiench kouclier, 
low Latin hucula scutl, which again comes from duccula^ 
diminutive of kucca, the cheek from the roundness. 

33. The helmet, provided with a visor which moved up and down, 
was usually laid aside, except when the knight was engaged 
in actual combat ; even on a journey where there might be 
some danger it was often carried on the saddle behind the 
horseman, who, on the approach of danger, armed himself 
with it. The fact that the knights of Branksome ate with 
their helmets on is brought forward as a i^roof of their con- 
tinual readiness. 

35. Beck — ^nod or sign, shortened form of becaon; Anglo-Saxon 
bekenian. 
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36. This epithet occurs applied to a horse in the 

Scottish of R^msdo^t ttnd Wtse ^ViUtam, stanza 23 : 

*He tamed his wtght horse' head about.* In Barbouis 
Brttce it is a favenuite epithet of his heroes, ii, 164; 

* Men mycht beiffseyn into that thnuiff 
Knychta that tojvAi and hardy war.* 

The word is probably derived from Anglo-Saxmi war- 
fare; zelpz, a warrior. 

3$. lumished with a protection for ihe forehead with a 

spike projecting from it When used of horse armour, it is 
also spelt barded, and this agrees with, the Italian barda and 
Old 4*Vench barde. Spelt with b, and applied to darts, it 
would be derived from Latin Barba, the beard. 

39. yedwood battle-axe with a long staff. According to 

Jean Froissart, the French historian, the Scots, who were 
not able to cope with their neighbors in the use of the 
dothyard shaft and bow, excell^ in the use of the long 
battle-axe. The wood for the handles was from the 
forest of Jedburgh or Teddart. Barbour, in describing an 
expedition made into Scotland by a *Schyr Thomas,’ says 
(bL XX, line 359) : 

* He gadexyt folk about him then 
Quhill he wen ner ten thousand men; 

And wod aayf aert with him tak : 

For he thouCht ne his men wald mak 
To hew jedwort forrest sa dene 
That na tre suld tharin be sene.' 

42. ViM — ^prepared ; An^o-Saxon dihian, to prepare. Spensei^ 
I*aerie Quecne, II, c. 1, st. 18 : 

* Blit under him a ffmy eteede he did wield, 

• Whose sides with dapled circles weren digkL* 

48. Bianksome Castle was, from its position and the warlike 
character of its inhabitants, continually exposed to raids on 
the part of the English. 

38. Lord IVaiter, the Warden of the West Marches of Scotland, 
« succeeded to his grandfather in 1492. See note on line 321. 
6x. Jhtnedin is the Gaelic form of Edinburgh. J>im means hill; 
Anglo-Saxon bearh, 

62. F(dchions-^nmxi;aX\y a kind of crooked sword or scimitar, 

from Latin a reaping hook. 

63. Sliigan — the war-ciy or a clan, from Celtic words meaning 

‘the horn of battle.' In the Border ballad of yamie Telfer 
pfthe Fbtir Dodheoii, the slogan of Bianksome is given thus : 

* Thv. Srotls they rade, the Scotts they ran. 

Sac starkly and sae steadilie 1 
^ And aye the rtwer-word o* the thr'iniy 

Was Rise for Bianksome leadihe.’** 
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6^ T}ie Sc6tts and K^m agreed eaph to make fom great pU» • 
grimage^ of Scotland for the sake of the aOUU of tboae who 
taid imten in their fenda. , 

S5« etc» Chmpare Gray’s Pt&gress ^ Iwsy, luae * Or 

ope uie Giacred saura of sympathetic teara’ 

11^ Makunis hm^ or BecOouth traced their cnigin to Frajoce, to 
the province of Picardy. 

115. Bodua^ in North Italy, wa^ much frequented in the huddle 
Ages by students of astrolo^ and the occult sciences, 

119, ^Sif Andrew's JUdll was in thenrst edition Sf; KiMtigemds JBaU. 
tao. It was the belief that mag^icians lost, by their compact ^ith 
the evil one, the power of caattng a shadow. Use is made 
of this supeistition in Adalbert v. Chamlsbo’s stoiy of BiUr^ 
SIchlenUhL 

131. Scaur— e. steep place on the side of a hill, from which the rain 
has washed away the soil and left it b:^ e ; hxnn the Anglo- 
Saxon scdere, rubbed away, dean, 

137. Bant^dogs—tf, fierce dogs kept confined by chains. The 
^ithet is explained by the Scottish ballad of jahnnie t*f 
Bred4slee: 


* Johnnie rone up on a May morning. 

Cailud for water to wash hit h tiiuB) 

** Oae loose to me the Rudt grey tlogs 
That arc bound with iron bands.**^ 

/<f. Bajjf and h&wi. The lower animals, especially dogs, were 
held to have the power of perceiving many things hidden to 
men. So in Coleridge’s Christubel fpart 1), where Chiibtabel 
is bringing the Lady Geraldine into the castle : 

* The master old did not awake. 

Vet she an angry moan did make.*' 

• It appears remarkable that dogs have the power of seeing 
aplrlts, and that they recognise the approaching Divinity, 
even when He remains concealed to the eye of men. ... In 
the Odyssey^ xvi, 1^ no one recQgnis>es Athene but Odysseus 
and the dogs * — Grimm, Deutsche MytholagU^ 555. 

150, In the northern mytholo^the mountains and rivers and lakes 
were believed to be inj&bited by supernatural beings named 
dives and nixies. As being of tli^er nature than men, the 
elves and bad the power ofprophecy. 

i$t. BeUT^the mountain. This word is only used in Northern 
BnglaAd and Scotland. It is derived from the Old Icelandic 
//aT/f a mountain* In the ballad of the Ba^/e of OtterboUrm 
It is said of Douglas : 

*And three good towers on Reid^wire^/A 

Hb left them all on fire..' 
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It Ifl in eomtnon use in narnen like Caold^eiidli Fell, 
Greatmoor Fell, TndliojiATeH, alt in Rosclntrgksktre. 

15$^ £/tw (Anglo-Saxcm Old Korae a^. Old High Gevauui 
iiaj^>^tipenuitttral beiiigs, usually represented in English 
legend as small and fiiei^ly to^an ; in Scottidt inmioa 
ih^ at^ alsoltnown as Ime/mr, and this name points tmck 
to an andeat dividon into light and dark i|^ts (see Grimm, 
DtMgehe itfyfftohgie^ p* 36 $), 

/A Mo^rke (al$o spelt m0rris)^tL kind of dance so naipod from 
being borrowed from the Moors, among whom the dancers 
wexe adoitied with betls, which soun&d as 'they indeed. 
(Shakespeare rises the wc^ for the place of dancwg^ Mid^ 
m sutknur M^JkfsJI>rtamt XX, !, where Tltanla, the faiiy qneen, 
ts reproaching Oberon frar introdqdx^ dissension among the 
fruries: 


'The ante men's mfirris t» filled Up urith mud. 

And the quaint nuuws in the wanton araea 
For lack of tread are undistinfUuhablc,'* 

The midnight dances of the lairies are thus alluded to by 
Milton, Paradise Zast, i, 781 : 

* Fairy elves 

Whove midnight ttivt\§,Jby a foreSt vide 
Or fonntain* some belated prasant seen. 

Or dieaps he sees* while overhead the moon 
^ Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth * 

Wheels her pale Course: they on their aUcm and dance 
Intent, with jocund mnsie ehavni his eifr i 
At once with joy and frsr his heart rebounds^* 

The allasions to this in the older writers are innumerable ; 
take, as example, Shake5peare*s Maebeth^^^ i : *Like elves 
and fairies in a ring;* and Chaucer, TAe Wife of BeUfis 
7hdf, i : 

* In olde dayea of the Kynsr Artbour, 

Of which that Britouns s^en gret honour, 

AH was this load Kilfiiled of fayrte : 

The elf-queen, with htr joly compaignye, 

' Datmoeite ful oft in many a grene mede.* 

f6x. ZrJrf-^Usten to. 

t7a Ankuf^s wain. The constellation known as the Plough was, 
in the Germanic languages, called the wain (Anglo-Saxon 
which also appears |n modem .Epglish as waggon. 
On the Continent, in Sweden, and in Engmnd, it was dis- 
tmguished as Charles* warn (Swedish Karlewayn) after the 
great Kaiser, Charles the Great (Charlemagne), So Shake* 
* speare, i fienry tV^ IX, i : * Charles* wain is over the 
new chimney, and yet our horse not packed** Similarly the 
appelUtion Ar(kur*s wain must be referred to the half- 
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nwtliical BHtibli king Arthur^ tkoQgk no doubt the stmilarity 
ot the Greek Arcturus has helped in 6xing the name, 

173. Onm — ^the middle syllable is long. In Greek all the syllables 
are long {Qptw). 

177. InJlUeme, Astrology, the science which professed to nad the 
effect of the planets in their varying pofdtions on human 
adkirs, has left modem langua^ many legacies, such as this 
word, injlmncet disatUr, mercuruul etc. 

191. This IS a commonplace in all languages to express as itnpos- 
sibility. 

197. M{> 3 ! 9 ~trooper was the name applied to.those on both sides of 

the Border, who regularly engaged in marauding expeditions 
against their neighbours. The 6rst part of the wm comes 
from the fact that in their predatory incursions were 
compelled to avoid the highways and ride across country. . 

198. Truncheon — the stalT of a spear, from French tron^n^ with 

same meaning, which again is derived from Latin truncta^ 
the limb of a tree with the leaves stripped off. 

20a Foray — predato^ inroad. Spenser, Faerie Queene^ bk. iii, 
canto iii, st. 58, accents the word on the last syllable; *A 
band of Britons, ryding on /orrayj* and bk. vi, canto zi* 
St. 42: 

* In dead of niaht when all Uie theeves did rest 
After a 

This spelling and accentuation point to a derivation from 
French f outrage; another form of the same word is forage^ 

207. The apparent want of a syllable in this line is due to the 
btrongly trilled pronunciation of the letter r in unicont. So 
in Shakespeare the r pften counts for a syllable } Romeo and 
Juliet^ I, iv, 2 ; ‘After the prompter for our entrance/ See 
A. Y. £Ulis, Marly Mnglish PronuncicUtott^ p. 951. . 

207, 208. Unicom .... Crescent — in allusion to the crests of the 
Kerrs and Buccleuchs. 

215. The following description of some at least of the dan of Scott 
is taken from the Sang of the Outlaw Murray ^ st. 53: 

* Then out and 5jpake t!ie noble king. 

And round him east a wihe e’e : 

** Now baud thy tongue, Sir Walter Scotty 
Nor bpeak of reif nor felonie; 

For bad every honest man his own kye. 

A nght pmr elan thy name would be." * 

223. Tide — season ; Anglo-Saxon t\d, modem German eeit. 

226. Matin prime — i e» earliest morning. 

23a These would be Edward VI and Queen Mary, as the scene of 
the poem is laid m the middle of the sixteenth century. 

233. StUd — f.e. cease, aesist" from (Anglo-Saxon alstynta$^\ very 
common in Spenser. Compare Shakespeare, Romeo and 
yidiet, I, iii: ‘And, pretty fool, it slinled and said “Ay.’* * 
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449. Zom^lost. Zn Anglo-Saxon there are two fonns of the verb 
and te&mn: the ,r has passed into r. An exactly 
similar phenomenon is observable in the modem verlieren^t 
i contrasted with the Middle High German verlU^en^ to lose. 
25$. *( 7 a». This use of 'gan (began) is borrowed from the old 
romances, where it is very frequent Sir Tristrem^ i, lot 

* To htr maistresse s<^a *£»!» say 
^ That hye was boua to go.’ 

258. Ntek-verse, The cleigy (and this expression is to be taken iii 
its widest acceptance, as including all the learned) were 
formerly exempted from capital punishment. Cruninals who 
wished to prove their claim to the exemption usually de- 
manded a book at the place of execution, and read a portion 
of the Latin Bible, usually some verses of the 5i8t Psalm, 
beginning ‘ Miserere mei, Domine.* ^ 

Jffitiribee — the name of the gallows-hill at Carlisli. Allusions 
^ to this place are commem in the mouths of freel>ooters on the 
Borders. See the ballad Dick o' the Cow, st. 14: 

• There is my trowth, and my right hand $ 

My head bhaU hang on Eiairibee' 

It was used even down to the rebellion of 171$ and '45, 
See /iedgauntiet, ch. viii : ‘ I thought ye had been hanged at 
Kennington Common, or IJairil/ee, or some of these places. " 
261. Barhtcan — protection of the outer gate ; it also means generally 
any low battlemented wall (French barbtwane). It may be 
noticed that nearly all the words connected with defences of 
a castle, names of pieces of armour, etr,, afe derived from 
the French, the older native words having been for the most 
part driven out. 

264. Bastiet — a small flat helmet, shaped not unlike a basin (French 

bass/n). The mistake of Don Quixote (part i, bk. iii, ch. 7) 
in taking the barber’s basin for Mambrino's helmet is intel- 
ligible. 

265. /Vv'/— a small square tower, built for the protection of flocks 

and herds during Border forays. 

266. Borlhwick Water, formed by the junction of three bums, falls 

into the Teviot, two miles above Hawick. In parts it forms 
the Ixmndary between Roxburgh and Selkirk. 

267. Jlfoot^hill^hnl of meeting (Anglo-Saxon mbt, assembly, as in 

witena'gcmbt), an artihciaT round heap of eaith near llawick. 
272. Haaetdean — ^usually spelt Ilassendcan, 

278. TV/f/y/rtr^^'is heie no merely ornamental epithet; the sound of 
the bjook guided the horseman in the darkness. 

282. JRoman way. The Watling Street of the earliest Knglisli ran 
thiough the county of RoxburgHshire, crossing the Teviot at 
Moujit Teviot ^at the EUdons there was a military station 
called Tiimontiiim. 
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886. The sword was fii&tenad in the sheath by a small strap to 
prevent it falling out while riding. The horseman is now 
crossing hostile country, and makes every preparation to 
resist a possible attack. 

888. is said to have been a robher who, when placed 

beyond the pale of the law, took refuge in the cliffs of Hinto. 

298. An allusion to a song by Sir Gilbert £mot (r 729* 1 777), brother 
of Miss Jean Elliot, the authoress of the iHowets of Forest, 

31 r. Barded, See note on line 38. 
db. Counter— thsit part of a horse between the shoulders and under 
the neck. 

316. iM^^^ed—maAe to hang heavily. In Old English, the par- 
ticiple Hda^d means splashed, and seems to be connected 
with Anglo-Saxon deawtan, to bedew. 

321, In the year 1527, Sir Walter Scott made an attempt^ which 
was nearly successfuk at the king’s own remie<tt, to take 
James^, then a minor, from the custody of the Earl of 
Angus. 

334. Melrose was founded by David I in 1136. 

337. Curfew (French couvre'/eu ) — evening belL 

341. That wild harp — the ^olian harp, an arrangement of harp 
wires fitted in a frame, and placed in an opening of a window 
through which a current of air can pass freely. Aeolus was 
the of the winds. The following desciiption is given in 
Thomson’s Castle of Indolence^ i, 40: 

* A certain music, never known before. 

If ore lulls the melancholy mind > 

Full eaMly obtained, Behoves no more. 

But sidelong to the gently waving wind 
To lay the well tuned instrument reclined ; 

From which with airy flying {fingers light, 

Beyond each mortal touch me most refined, 

The god of winds drew sounds of deep delight. 

Whence with just caosethe Harp df Almus it night* 


CANTO 11 . 

4. /’/or//— insult ; Anglo-Saxon flitan, Bul-^htre only. 

6. Or/ei-^s. projecting window, usually with three sides, divided 
by two mullions. 

12. Compare Gray’s elegy : 

' Many a holy text around she strews, 
lliat teich the rustic motab&t to die.' 

1 5. The at that time. Anglo-Saxon hvMe is ori^nally a 

substantive, now used mostly as a teniimial conjunction. 
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Z>avuf--‘T>smd I of Scotland, the founder of the abbey« 

* On account, it must be sup^sed, of the many religious 
establishments connected with his name, he is sometimes 
c:alied tit David, but he was never canonised; and as a 
tegular process ^ canonisation had been established before 
» his day, he couM not appear in the calendar like those saints 
of earlier times who had been voted into it by acclamation * 
— J. H. Burton, History of Scotland^ i, p. 44 1. 

17. Soothly — ^truly, with sincerity ; Anglo-Saxon j6tS/£r. 

2a <»Ted for. Byron, Bride of Abydos^ i, 79; * We 

Moslem reck not much of blood.* 1 nc idiom is» very old ; in 
the JBxeter Book (cxix, 30) we read : * Gif pu pines feores 
xAce * (if thou care for thy life). Anglo-Saxon raScan. 

29. Uvings — ’glebes, endowments of religious bodies to supiiort them. 

39. Avewtayl^^iicA movable part of the helmet made with bars, 
through which the wearer could breathe. French ivefttail^ 
a fan; vantaii, a folding-door; Italian ventagliaj^^ visor of 
a helmet — ^11 from Latm ventus^ wind. 

60. Drie — ^pass in suffering ; Anglo-Saxon adretgan and dtyedgUtny 
to endure — is a very common word in Scoich. Compare 
the ballad of Lord Ingram and Child Vyet^ st. 39 : 

^ * Oh, get to me a cloak of cloth, 

A btaflT of good haid tree : 

If 1 have been an ill woman. 

Sore penance 1 shall drve/ 

64. Prayer must here be pronounced in two syllables. 

66. A^>e Mary — ^an invocation to the Vitgin ; ave (Latin), hail 

77. Cloistered round — surrounded with arched cells ; Latin claustra. 

86. The Aurora Borealis, or Northern Lights. The rays move 
fiom east to west, and change their size. 

88. The use of the dart, or light javelin, in mimic warfare was 
borrowed by the Castilians from the Moors, among whom it 
was a favourite weapon. Itifuse still continues in Syria, 
where U is called jeert^d. 

94. Postern — a small door, originally at the back of a building ; 
I,atin posticus, 

' 95, Chancel was the portion of the church which was scieened off 
from the nave, and in which service was performed. 

99. Fleur^dedys — a conventi<mal representation of three lilies, 
formerly the emblem of flic kings of France. s 

lb, Qusdre-feuilh — a Gothic ornament, consisting of four leaves 
arranged symmetrically, 

100. ornamental brackets, from which arches spiing, 

usually carved in the form of baskets; from French lorbtiUCi 
a basket ; Latin corbts, 

104. Scutcheon, also spelt escutcheon, is the shield of a family on 
which the arms are emblazoned. Norman-French escitsson, 
from Latin siutum, shield. 
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106. /b/f»HetidQSitre; Xifttm paluit a stake. So Milijpiki /I Pen- 
serffso^ 156; 

* B(it let mv due feet never fnil 
To walk trie btudious cl'>ii»Urb*j5aiS^« 

And love the high efh^wed roul^ 

4yith antique jpiUars ihassV'iyrool* 

And etorira windows nchly di^ht, 

^ Casting a dun religious light,' 

109. The battle of Otterbume was fought on the 15th August 13S8 

between Harry Percy and James, Earl Dou^as. Percy was 
made prisoner, but the Scots lost their leader Docu^^. 

1 10. W illiam Bouglas, sheriif of Teviotdale, in the reign orDavid II. 

125. Triumphant MickaeU Paradise 

* But the Mrord 

or Michael from the anaoury of God 
Was given him tempered* vy that neither keen 
Nor solid might resist that edge ; it met 
The sword of Satan, with steep force to smite 
Descending, and in half^ut sheer; nor stayefi 
But with swift wheel reverse, deep entering Atared 
All his right side. Theu Satan first knew pain,* etq. 

130 Scottish monarch — ^Alexander II, 

133, Paynim — pagan, heathen. 

138. Alichael Scoit — Sir Michael Scott of Ealwearie, was astrologer 
to the great Kaiser, Frederick II (1194-1250). HU pro- 
phecies were said to have lieen in many cases fulfilled kmg 
after his death. Dante xx, 116) mentions him, 

among the famous diviners, in terms that would lead us to 
suppose he had seen him. 

' Qiieir altro che ne' fianehi h cosl poco, 

Michele Spotto fu, che veiameiite 
Delic magicKe frode Mppe il giuoco.* 

^ ('That other one who is so small about the flanks was 
Michael Scott ; and verily he knew the game of magic frauds. ’) 
He or his son was one of those sent to bring the Maid of 
Norway to Scotland on the death of Alexander III, ‘ 

14a Salamafica was a famous school of learning in Spain in the 
Middle Ages. 

141. Him listed — he cared to; Anglo-Saxon lystan* Spenser, 

Faerie Queenc^ I, vii, 35 ; 

'And when hint Hst the raskall routes appall. 

Men uito stones J^erewith he could transiiiew.* 

142. Hetre Dame U the cathcdfal church of Paris. 

145. These were two of the tasks said to have been imposed by 
Michael Scott on an attendant spirit for whom he had to£ind 
work. 

1S4. It formeily believed that in some old sepulchres there had 
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been found lamps which had burned for hundreds of years 
The method of |)repajing such lamps was part of the magical 

196, strength, powerfully, Anglo^axon a, preposi- 

tion, maegatf stre^h 

214 Amtcfi — the undermost part of a pnest's garments, then the 
characteristic garb of a pdgnm. So Milton, Paradise Pe* 
gatned, 111 

* Morning fair 

Cttnio foith with pilgnm steps ui amice gray * 

Latin etmtc^us, dothmg 

215. Beddru — nchly ornamented belt, Latin halteus^ 

221. Fdles^ — cruellest, most ternble, 

236 Zkath prefer — pn^er for the soul of Michael 
238. Speed /A«f-Nenay wiwt you have to do succeed TThee is dative 
after the impersonal verb speed (Anglo Saxon spSdan) In 
the Old English translation of the Bible, Mate v, 29, * It 
sppedeth to Mee*^it profiteth; and Shakespeare, Winter's 
«• 111, uses the same phrase * Blossom, speed thee 
well*— ^here thee does not stand for thou, but is the true 
dative. 

264. thee — haste thee ; Anglo Saxon ki^tan In Old English 

translation of Ps Ixix, 2 ‘ High thu the * 

282. Fam — glad, Anglo-Saxon 

329 Note the omission of the relative 

334, 4 iope, think , Anglo-Saxon winan 

352. old age, antiquity, Anglo-Saxon aAdo The word is 
now obsolete 

353. The stoiy of the Baron's Dwarf is taken from a popular 

superstition long current on the Borders In the Paeite 
Queene ( 1 , 1) the Lady Una is attended by a dwarf 
358 ^W,^huotin^ IS not heie the present participle, as 
might supposed at first sm^t, but a verbal noun. The a 
IS equivdent to on, ^ 

366. If^>/--^egree. The word (Anglo Saxon wiht) also appears 

in the latter part of anght (Anglo Saxon d wiht) and naught 
(nd mht), 

367. S*ae &' — rode So in Anglo Saxon rode is the later form 

Spenser uses rad, 

377 Litherhe — malicious Anglo Saxon l^^Ser, modem German 

Itederltch, means dissolute 

381 ^M'^^if; sometimes wntten and, as m the old editions of 
Shakespeare ^ 

Ib Minutfy — service, assistance. IJ 
390 Hhis attempt is really hiStoncu It took place in 1557. 

403. <^M>d green wood — a stondmg phrase in the old ballads 
in, 42t Wet— a town m Spain north east of Malaga, two miles dis- 
tant from the sea 
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32 . Von — put on, do on : os off. On the whole line^ see 

note on Canto I, 33. 

34. Pricking — riding, a word common to the old ^romances. 
Spenser, Faerie Quecne^ I, i, 1 : ‘A » gentle knight was 
pricking on the plain.’ 

34, Alfinr-*BUppoit in front of the <taddle for holding the shaft of 
the long spear. Chaucer, JCui^Afs Tale^ 1744: goth 

the speres iul sadly in arest,^ 

40. Each was other's. This Kne shows the original use of each 
other, and the separate use of the two elements. This, the 
original usage, as hi Anglo-Saxon, is now preserved only in 
. poetry. Shakespeare, Macheth, I, iii: *Let us speak oar 
tree hearts each to other * (Anglo-Saxon aik to t^runi) and 
Tennyson, Holy Gmil, 45 : ‘ And staring each at i4her dike 
dumb men.* ' 

49. Couched~^“\sitl\ his spear in its rest ; French coucker, 

S 3 . Zent — very often in ballads for mving a blow, /rom the notion 
that it would always be repaid 

57. Ask-sjiear, The wood of the ash has, from its toughness, 
always been a favourite material for the shafts of spears. 
In the //rW, eumelUs (of the good ash -spear) is an epithet of a 
Warrior ; and in the oldest English, ac^c by itself means spear. 

58- Flinders — ^fragments, splinters. In the Battle of Otterhoarne^ 
St. 28, we read : 

* The moon wag clear, the day grew near. 

The spears \t\Jhndets flew ; 

But raony a gallant h^ngltshman 
£re day the Scotsmen slew.' 

61. Jack — short overcoat of mail ; Italian French yJ*^***. 

Xb, Actofi — a leather jacket worn under the coat of mail. 

73. Bade to. Usually the preposition is omitted after this verb, 
but is found with it in Shakespeare, 7'wo Gentlemen of 
Verona, 111 , i : *The law of friendship bids one to conceal.* 
TTiis usage extends very far back in Old Englisli. 

82. absolution; the lime allowed for religious exercises 

before death will be shortened. 

84. Abode — remained (Anglo-Saxon dbldan, past b(Sd)*, is also 
conjugated regul^ily abided. 

90. Book~bosom d — carrying in the folds of his gown a book. 

103. ClafMottr — enchantment, delusion. 

108. Sheeling—*c^itBi%e ; used in the shorter form skid by Collins, 
Ode on the F opulur Superstitions of the iXinlilatids^ 48 ; 

* Or whether dtling in tlie shepherd s &hid^ 

Thou hear at some aoundtug tale of wat's alarms.* 

It is connected with the Old Norse skJtUi, a house. 
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116. A disproportionately larc^ head is the mark of the beings 
known as brownies. £n the S/ac^ Dwarfs Scott thus de- 
scribes the person who gives his name to the novel, ch. iv : 
* His head was of uncommon sise, covered with a fell kA 
^baggy hair, partly grizslcd with age.* 

125. might, an archaism only surviving in the poetical 

language; Anglo-Saxon meoAte, Old English fnmgAt, and, 
wuh loss of the guttural preceding the /, mot. Compare the 
change in pronunciation of ought, ni^t, etc. In the Northern 
form Mat it is found in the ballad of the JBe»t saeBroton, st. 1 7: 

' Then out it speaks the third of them 


** we*ll look amang the bent see browiiu 
Ihat Willie we may see.*** 

Spenser, Faerie Queene, IV, vii, 47 : 

* Tho, wlien he long had marked his demeanor. 

And saw that all he said and did was vaine, 

Ne ought fnott make him c^nge his wonted tenor, 
Ne oimht ntoit ease or mitigate his paine. 

He left him there in languor to remaine.' 


In this exact phrase, expressing a wish, it is very common 
in old wnters. Chaucer, Troylus and Cryseyde, i, st. au: 
•As (=so) mote I thiyVe.' 

127. Addressed -— got ready. 

129. Lining eorse— although alive, William was as if dead ; but in 
Old English torse (or corpse) does not necessarily mean dead 
body, but body in general; Latin corpus, Cf. Spenser, 
Faerte Queenc, 1 , x, 2b : 

• 

' In ashes and in sackcloth he did array 
11 lb dainty cerseJ' 

140. Gramarye—ma^cal art^ so called from Latin grammatica, or 
the art of grammar, from the written spells which played so 
large a'part in incantations. It is also called the black art 
(German schwarxkunst) or necromancy (Greek, prophecy by 
conjuring up the dead). When the meaning of the first part 
of the latter word was in the Middle Ages, through the 
general neglect of the Greek language, forgotten, it was spelt 
negrontaney or nygromancy, as if from Latin ntger, black. 

146. Train — ^miUead, lead astray from the right path. Shake<;peare, 
Coenedy of Errors, HI, ii: • Train me not with thy note, to 
drown me.* 

152. Lurcher — a kind of dog used in hunting. The word is now 
used always with a notion of contempt, as here. Cf. Rtd- 
gauntlet, ch. vii : *A /unA^ which attended him, and which 
was as lean and ragged and mischievous as his mastei.* 

155. Flowing water hod m all ages been held to be a disperser of 
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mAgic forces. After evil dreatss tlie ancients were Wtiit to 
wash in a fountam or stream. Ct ASscliylus, 2or : 

* When X woke and washed my hands in a fair flowing 
ibnntdin.* Butns^ Tam p* SAanier: *A ntn*dng ^remiA they 
[the witches^ dare na cross.* 

rhyme with cAtidf for hat the form is Ibund Sn 
old writers. * In Shake^eare it is almost as often spelt te 4 f» 
or vWd, ot^vi/dp in old editions * — A. Schmidt* Smkeipeairp 
Leideon, av. ; so in Spenser. Perhaps the spellh^ arose 
from a mistaken notion that it was a partidpte like defiled* 

175. awftdft inspiring fear; Anglo-Saxon agtysm, to he 

terrified. 

i$4. The last M^Aerhaa to be pronounced as one syllable to rhyme 
with fire, 

188. wandered, strayed. 

2q6« Quelled’-^ajas/eA. to cease. The Anglo-Saxon ewdan means to 
kill. 


aia Fro — ^for firom^ to thyme with how^ but xs an old fomu * 

216. Barret-cap — ^from French cap; Italian same 

meaning. 

250. Gramercy — contraction t<» grandmerci (French), many thanks. 

256. To — pledged against. 

270. Tire — he^-dress. 

27a. Bandelier^*--^ leather pouch In which pow^der, tinder, etc., for 
the musket were cairied; French oandoulihre, a shoulder- 
belt. In A Legend qf Montroscy ch. ii, describing Dugald 
IDalgeity, ncott sa}^ : ^ A shoulder-belt at his back sustained 
a musketoon or blunderbuss^ and was crossed by a handelier 
containing his chaiges of ammunition.* 

273. Hackbuieer — ^soldier who cairied a hackbut or hagbut, a kind 
of musket. The Old French harque butt is derived, ac- 
cording to Dies, from the IjOw Dutch haakbusy German 
hakmhkjksc^ a la^ musket fastened by a book {haken) to a 
stand. The older dre-arms could not be steadily held without 
the support of a kind of crutch. 

296. This so-called cure by sympathy was believed in even at the 
beginximg of the seventeenth century. 

322. view. 

336. Cresset — an open Iron vessel to contain pitch and other com- 
bustibles. 

340* probably because the ice wouldoin the comparison 

take the place of the glittering helmets and armour. 

341. Seneschal — the steward of the household ; LoW Latin senisealcus^ 
which is the German siniy old, and scalhy servant. 

345. Bede — ^beacon; Anglo-Saxon bail, a burning; Old Norse 

funeral' pile, often in the compound bal^re (Anglo-Saxon 
hdlfyt^. There was a r^ular succession of those beacons to 
warn the Borders in case of on English invasion* 
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346u JHisihuigikswitit^ last part of the word is i|mn Anglo* 
Siasoti ihe neck» ai:^ied to oh elevated portion of 

land, Of rather the descent &om it* » 

374/ MKd;^<^heac0n. for sammoniog assistance hastily; German 

3$$^ small lalce in the mountains, a word peculiar to the 

north of l^gland and Scotland ; Icelandic ll/dm, a lake. 

3^6, ^arw*^sgle ; Anglo-Saxon same, GjKirman aar, Icelandic drw. 
390. With 4 lie whole of this stansa descriptive of the lighting of the 
beacons, there should be read the similar desCripnons in 
ASschyhis^s ^^ifntumnon and Macaulays Ar^wia. * 

392. themselves ready; Icelaadic prepare. In 

the of OiUrbourm the imperfect is used : 


* ht fell about the lamnms tide, 

When the ntulrmen win their hay. 

The doughty Douglas hound him to ride 
Into England, to drive a prey.* 


396. Zamm or it/arwm*-^ffrom the cry aux armosi in Old French 

a les armeSf or aulx anrtess^ 

397. Jf^gttoni — ^note the use the adjective for adverb. Note 

also the inversion of the usual order of nrords — the verb 
ccnning at the beginning of the sentence. For another ex- 
ample see line 421, and Cai|to IV, line 125 ; and Lord of the 
Ism» canto i, at. 25: * Answered the warder;* and ii, 13: 
* Fled the fiery De la Ha^d’ It is only intransitive verbs 
that can come In this position. , , 

416. Bloch money paid to freebooters to ensure immunity 

from their attacks. In the fifteenth ch‘^pter of IVaverley the 
following* account of it is given in answer to the question, 
what is blackmail : * A sort of protection-mortoy that Low- 
countiy gentlemen and heritors, lying near the Highlands, 
pay to some Highland chief that he may neither do them 
harm himself, nor suffer it to be done to them by others ; 
and then if your cattle are stolen, you have only to send him 
word, and he will recover them ; or it may be he will drive 
away rows from some distant pl^e where he haS a qnancly 
and give them to you to make up your loss. ' 

41A A^en — so spelt to niyme with men* 


CANTO IV. 

aa JDuiodee, John Graham of ClaverhouSe, Viscount of I>iindee, 
fSril in the battle of KUliecrankie, July 1689. Slcott*s novcd 
of Old Mortality contains many particulars as to his early 
career, along with Scott’s view as to his character. 

a 
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'dS. exdumgied their dl«tlHngs for the ineocMlkle 

morasses. 

35. dark brown. In a will of 1290 a lady bequeatlus hirt 

hetsttM €hmnetn tunecaun Shakespeare, metchetk^ I, v, ap* 
jplies the epithet to smoke, and Milion uses it of ^the air 
\Pitradise JL4?st, iii, 69). Dr Johnson, however, seems to 
have felt the wcfrd as too commonplace fiar poet^, as in the 
Jtjambkr (No. 168), he says it ^ is seldom heara but in the 
stable.’ Modem poetry 1 ms, neverthelessy restored the word 
to its ancient dignity. 

44. contraction of Barttaby bright. The feast of 

St Barnabas is held on the iith of June, which was, by the 
old style, the longest day. 

51. Warden- Raid — one pioclaimed and headed by the Warden of 

the Marches. 

52. Yeoman — accented on the last syllable, as, in the next line, 

harbicdn* 

55. Ila^ — moss-ground broken up; ‘broken lumps of heath, di- 
vided from each other by deep sloughs of black, tenacious 
mire’ — The Monastery, ch. iii. 

58. Serf, or bondman — one of the class of unfrea cultivators of the 
soil, whose services passed over with the transfer of the 
estate {ascrifti glebre). It was only abolished gradually by 
the manumission of certain classes. Collieis and workers in 
salt mines were the last to be freed from this state. 

64. Morion — a light helmet. 

75. Spear — put for s^ai'ftien, os horse for the liders. 

76, In the sixteenth century foiqign mercenaries were freely em- 

ployed on both sides. The composition of the English army 
which invaded Scotland in 1545 is thusdesciibcd by Burton: 
• It may be questioned if ever any other army of materials 
so diverse and alien has been embodied in Britain. There 
appeals to have been in it liish subjects of King Henry, 
Germans, French, Spaniards, Italians, even Greeks • 
Ilisiofy of Scotland, iii, p. 240. 

91, Pa^fc 7 'n's night — the night preceding the fiist day of the Fast 
of Lent 

IC2. Tryst ing-place — place for appointing mcelings; rendezvous* 
, The first syllable is to be pronounced long. 

110. In 1542 James V went out with an army to meet an invasion 
of the English, When in camp on Fola Moor, between 
Edinburghshiie and Haddington, there came news of the 
dispersal of the English army, and King James’s nobles 
ref^ed to follow him in an inroad on £nsland. 

140. Dtnlay is a mountain in Liddesdale. comparison is 

verbatim firpm tb j Ballad of famU Telfer of the Fair Bedhead, 
St 36: 

* But he'«« ta*en off his fr««le ^ted cap. 

And thiicc he’s waved it in the air— 
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The epnvt was n«*cr aialr w^ite 

N(kf thelyari locks of H^i'den's ham* 

X 53 < MiHcfmoad -^gentle Ixi spuit; impd^ Anglo-^laxon Ger- 
nuui gemUth Th« combination is very frequent m old r-o* 
mances— Wtiham^f 1985: *lioldhmih»uU^ 

modef * G^ns and ^xadus, 1 128— and reaches back to the 
earliest period of the lan^age. Beowulf ^ 1229, * mtdes tmlde * 

156. Liege lord — feudal superior, through French, from Latin 
Itgedus^ bound. The mediaeval Latin was Itgms donttnus, 

158. i/i7^^--4ubmission ; the process of acknowledging one’s self 

the man {/towd) of a supenor, who was bound to give protec- 
tion in return for service. 

Ib, Setgnoiy — ^loidship. 

159. G^tard In the ballad. The Lads of Wamfhray^ the word is 

used by itself 

* Twixt the Girth head and the Langwood end. 

Lived the GaUiard and the GatlltantA men * 

In the intioduction to this ballad Scott remarks that *the 
word is still used in Scotland to express an active, gay, 
dissipated character.’ The Italian gagltardo^ French gaitl^ 
lardf mean bold, forwaid. 

Jb, Henot (from the Anglo Saxon heregeatu, battle gear) was at 
fust the military equipment of a vassal, supplied to him by 
his lord, which after death relumed to the superior Here 
It IS merely a foim of duty paid by tha vassal Another 
foim is hireztld, used in Guy Momi*>ring^ ch Iv, is here a 
tenant offeis a hoise to the young lai’d, in these words 
* If he hke«i to take him as a hens^ld, as tncy ca’d it lang 
syne,’ and on which Scott has the following note ‘ In the 
old feudal tcnuies the ktiezeld constituted the best horse or 
other ammal on the vassal’s lands, become the right of the 
supeiior. The only remnant of this custom is i^hat is colled 
the sasme, or a fee of a certain estimated \aluc paid to the 
sheiifT of the county, who gives possession to the vassals of 
the Crown ’ 

J77 a number of falcons thrown from the wrist into the an 

ibq If^tnded-^not to be mistaken for went. It is from Anglo- 
Saxon wendiiftf to tuin 

238. Crossbow — a strong bow provided with a stock in which to lay 
the arrow. It was usually drawn by means of a handle 
turning a barrel, on uhich uas wound a chain connected 
u ith the bowstnng 

249. lamented, Fieneh platndre* Bo Milton, Paiadtse 

Losi, IV, 504: ' (Satan) to himself thus plained,* 

252 IVant — moie usually wa^ wont, 

256. tP'eallfng Ihe teiminaiion hn^ is now used to express 
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contempt, stS in hireiim md^-Ufig^ etc.^ or 

emallness, as duckUng^ ktdling^ 6 tc. . 

^ 367. Mkkle^^Mide)^ This, the Scottish forint comes direetljr »« 
the AjiG(lo«Sexon «i£e «4 Gothic mikih, 

A74. C/0^iyera--<^arrowasl<mga3ayardtimasnve« {^^myChcse^ 

line \ 

* Aa a r ro w that a waS laag 

Te the hard st^ l^ed ha* 


277. /so/— here used in the sense of n demon, but or^nally it 
meant OkO more than descendant Spenser* Faerie Qmsn^ 
IV* xi, St. 10, thus invokes the Muse : 

* Hdpe. therefore, O ' thou sacred of jTo^ 

The uourbUng of Dame Memone his dears. 

But Shakespeare seems' to have found the word Iddicroit^ 
as, though using it in the sense of descendant only, he puts 
it into the mouths of comic characters exclusively. 

291. Almayn — ^native of Germany. The name is derived from tho 

tnbe of the Alamanni, hence the French AlUmand, 
lb. JCcttle-drum^tL kind of drum with only one end; German 
kesseltronmAt Netherland ketelfrom. In Old MortcUify^ ch» vi, 
Scott spraks of the * boom of the kettle<drum.* 

292. Sheen — ^bnghtness, glitter. 

303. BiUmm — armed with axes mounted on polcSi 
305. Kirtles — coats hanging down to the knees. 

307. When Richard Coeur > de - Lion besieged Acre, one of the 
ancestors distinguished himself so greatly that he acquired 
the surname of P’Acre. 

319. Levin-Carting — throwing forth lightning. Lei'in, for light-^ 

ning^ is a very old word, common in the older writers ; it is 
used also in ballads — ITte Demon Lover ^ st. 30 ; 

* The clouds grew dark, and the -mad grew loud. 

And the levm filfd ner 

320. Frounced — edged with plaited ruffs: French f rower. Old 

French frtmee^ a fold, 

32 1 . jWiw'jj jpowder-flasks. 

322. Better-^re^. See line 362. 

325. Teuionk’-^exvDAn. 

33a GArrW—sword ; through French ^/17/wr, fiom 'Le.'Cvt^ gladius, 

344. projecting part of the defences; but usra generally 

for bcUtlemerd^ as m the Bride of Lammermoor^ viii i 
* lie wended his way to the bartiean or battlements of the 
tower.* ' 

345. Ptiriisan — * A broad-bladed spear^head issuing from a crescent 

at the end of a staff’ — Meyrick’s Ancient Armour, French 
pertiusane^ Italian partigiana^ from partisan^ the leader of 
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* 

* a iimall pairty or company; hence the weepon with which 
such a troop was atmea, 

3e& /h/cm* ^«/e;«rwpleceB of ordnance. The latter is usually 
written (ukarin^ and derives its name hrom, the castings of 
si^es on it ; Latin coluber^ a snake. 

352. WitekU cauldrm^iy^^ vessel in which witches were supposed 
to prepare their magic ingredients. See Macbeth, 

365. The glove upon a lance was the emhlem of &ith among the 
Borderers. In the Middle Ages the glove was generally 
used in giving pledges, defiance, etc. 

373* Ouise — fashion, array; the same word as Tme^ hut modified 
by passage through the Frezuh. 

377. A'M<»'^-^vises; often spelt redes to distinguish it from read. 

Jb. SwUh — quick, speedy; Ai^lo>Saxon jwdo, strong; German 
^swirdy quiclujr. Tyisirem, i# 15: 

'After that mickle honour 
" Farting came their stuti/fe.* 

387. Pursuivant-ai'arms — a state messenger, an attendant on the 
heralds. Shakespeare, Jiichard I//, V, hi: 'Send out a 
pursuivant'Ot^amis. * 

394. Ar^t — silver; a term in herald^. 

400. Ifh — troubles. Spenser, Faerie Queefte, IV, vii, 15: 'But 

what it was it irks me to reherse.* 

407. Flemens-firth — a refuge for ft^itives. Fletnens, from Anglo- 
SoAon Jledmn^f an exile, which is from the same root as 
flees friths originally an enclosed space, Anglo-Saxon fnabe^ 
also signifying peace (Anglo-Saxon /riiSkHs, an asylum), not 
uncommon in Scottish ballads, Cf. the San^ af the Ouitaw 
Murray, st. 25: 

* He’ll hong thy meiry men. pair by pair, 

In otxyjrtM where he may them find.’ 

412. Married — plundered; Anglo-Saxon hergian, from here, a 
(hostile) army. 

418, fPiirristm^note to warn the besife^d of the coming a<;sau1t, 
from the root of wary. The word garrisott in the next line 
is from the same stem, the g being due to French influence. 
From the Teutonic language the French borrowed the word 
warn (Old High German wambn), but represented the w 
by gu, hence guamir, 

426. CiMm—countenance, and also state of feeling. In this last 
sense equivalent to mood, os in the Cursor Jmmdi, xxiv, 490 : 

* M* hert began to ribe and light. 

And my cton to amend,* 


where the two other manuscripts give mode. 
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454. a4veatttre, enterprise. Spen^r^ Jwrif Que$ne^ 

V, iv, 2 *. ^ 

* Th«r«fbre whvlame to kni^s of jreat er^Hte 
The cherge of Justice giyen wm in ttukt, 

443. In 1 544 an ICaglish invading force was defeated at Ancmm Moor. 
446, Duibtii — receive the acco^e or stroke on the shoulder with 
the flat of a sword \ Icelandic dMa^ to strike, Anglo-Saxon 
duhban. Saxon ChronicU^ 1085 : ‘ (William) dubbade his 
sunn HmrUto ridere *c= dubbed his son Henry a rider (knight). 
453. Lyke^wake^-^Cox watch kept over a corpse before the funeral ; 
Anglo-Saxon lic^ the body. 

458. Pennis — streamers; Ijatm/r»srs 7 /r, ixompmdcre^ to hang. 

466. Gray Mse — ^ibe feather us^ to steady the flight of the arrow. 
469. boundary; Anglo-Saxon 

475. IVeapon-schaWf or wappenoschaw, was the occasion ' when the 
feudal array of the county was called out, and each Ci own 
vassal was required to appear with such muster of men and 
armour as he was bound to make by his hef, and that under 
high statutory penalties * — Old Morlalily^ ch. li. 

489. endure, suffer. 

490. ffarquebuss — *A short but heavy fire-arm which preceded the 

musket, and carried a ball of about thiee ounces, llie stock 
of it ^eatly resembled that of a cross-bow' — Mwrick, 
Amient Armour. For deiivatton see note on Canto 111 , 273. 
50$. Blanche lion — ^the badge of the Howards, In Rede Me and 
Be NoU Wrothe, p. 20, Arber’s reprint, Cardinal Wolsey is 
described as *mortall enmy unto the whyle lion* 

509. Certes — assuredly, , 

54X. After this line in the liter emtions there is inserted the line : 
* In peaceful march like men unarmed.* 

554. Lists — the enclosure within which jousts and combats were 

held. The word is common to the Romance languages; 
Italian liccia, Ficnch lue^ etc. 

555, Zaion — open space between trees. 

567. When tfr-— to be taken as one word, an^ obsolete form of the 
conjunction used by Milton, Paradise Lost, ix, 192 : 

* Now, wkefuts sacred lifkt began to dawn 
In Eden on the huoud flowers, that breathed 
The rnormng inoenve, when all things that bieathe 
From the earths great altar send up silent praise 
To the Creator, .... came forth the human pair.’ 

The words where, there, then, etc.^ were also anciently 
strengthened by this addition. 

569. A * noted ballad-maker and brawler,* long famed in Border 
story as Rattling Roaring Wiihe, slew an antagonist who 
dwelt on the Rule Water in Roxburghshire, and was exe- 
cuted at Jedboigh, Allan Cunninglmm wrote a ballad on 
the subject largely founded on this passage. 
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6^6. JS^arstf, In modem &ls si^gnilies thecari'kge in wlilch 
^ .4es^ t^t^\txxAreym:p> inteibkM; as hettg it 

> meant the tomb and'mohmnent k$e1f» 
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27. An allusion to the wild bunt (German wil^a^^ ix^hendes 
heef) suppoaed to career through the air in the night. Grimm, 
£>eut 5 cM Mj^hoh^g p. 766. 

. »9, Crcwnlet — diminutive of cr&tm, Crouma is used in , the same 
sense ^by Shakespeare; 4 ^niony and CleppatrUg V, ii ; ^Crowns 
zyA crvwnets,' . / , 

32.' Thanedom. The thane (Anglo-Saxon yepi) was orig^lly 
a warrior bo^^ to the . service of the king, and holding a 
certain porttoh of land. In Scotland this dimity long sur- 
vived* though under a very differeht.form. There they seem 
to have been Officials appointed by the Crown for the govern- 
ment of certain districts. Its continued use in modern 
Eujg^sh to express a feudal dignity is due to its frequent 
employment in Shakespeare’s Pmdketh, 

' 49. Vaih^-An is of no use ; French ^ahit; usually avaih, Chaucer's 
Parson's Tah : * What contrition avmletk to the soule.* 

5a Note the omission of the relatiik 

, 54. The seven sons . of Sir David Hcime of Weddeibum. ' 

58. Thomas, DukO of Clarence, was overthrown by Sir John 

Swinton at the battle of Beaug6. 

59. XAst — care I to say.' This verb was formerly used impersonally, 

‘ it lists me not.^ 

71. Tden — appointed, ^reed upon. 

90, Woro — ^the true subjunctive, it would be. 

97. Sate tkenu The use of an obje^ive after the intransitive sit 
is confined to poetry and the ancient' language. Gen. xxi, 16 
* She went and sat her down; ^ Byron, Mazeppag iii : * Each'" 
him down." , ' 

lot. Ma^led-^ths Outsides of the leather gloves were protected by 
small plates of steel* 

. IIQ. Pootball long a popular sport on the Borders. In 1815 
Scott wrote a song for a great football match on Carterhaugh, 
in whidi the following stanza obcurs : 

* Then atrip, lads, and to it, though sharp be the weather. 

And if by mischance you should happen to fall, 

There ^re worse things w life than a tumble on heather; 

And life is itself but a game zx/oeiball,' 
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1 19. knives Worn at th(& belt, used for cutting meat. 

126. The regular past of the verb siftik is stm^, but It is 

rarely used except in poetiy; Anglo-Saxon sincau, sane, 
- plur. suncan^ 

tA WasssI-^-vevelry, hom the Old English exclamation vwmr ioiil 
^ [thou] heiulthy)> to which the usUal answer was dHnekaeL 
See Jvawias, ch« xvi. 

135. Beaker^ — drinking-cup j Italian hicchUre, German heeker, Latin 
bacar, a wine-cup. 

<54. Against — to prepare for. Against, used temporally, signifies 
to meet ; hence it is used as simply abaut^ Shakespeare, 
Hamlet, I, i: 

* Some Viy that ever that season comes 

‘Wherein our Saviours birth is celebrated : * 

and also, as here, with the meaning m prepare Jhr — Bx. 

15 : * Stand by the river’s brink against he come.* 

1 6 c. times — usually deti?/ies, early. So German bei zeiten* 

196. Bor^in despite of. Compare the TalimtaH: ‘So drowsy 
that, for all the dangers he was in, he could not help desiring 
to sleep.’ 

227. Leave we — a frequent phrase in the old romances. Redgasmtlet, 
ch. xvii : ‘ Our history must now, as the old romances wont 
to say, “ leave to tell of the guest.** * 

230. Fort — a piece of music played on the bagpipes. In the notes 
to the Pirate there are quoted some verses, in which the 
following lines occur : 

' You minstrel man. play me a fiortr^ 

'i'hat 1 on the floor may prove a mao.* 

237. Bandied— exclmriQQd rapidly, tossed to and fro ; a term 
borrowed fiom ball-play. 

248. Pram top to toe. In Norman -French phrase, armed cap-A^pie. 
259. Doublet — the upper garment, made with sleeves ; above it was 
worn sometimes a short cloak. 

26a SlSt^^CQt lengthwise so as to show the lining underneath. 

261. Tanm^^ycilovt, thematund colour of the leather. 

262. Poland, The tuts of Russia and Poland, where they are 

much used, were much esteemed. 

264. Bilhoa, properly Bilbao, a town in Spain, capital of a province 
former^ noted for its steel manufactures. In Old English 
bilbo, by itself, is used for a sword. Mem Wives of 
Windsor, III, v ; * Like a good bilbo,* 

270. Poot-elotk—also c'^Ued sumpter-doth, the housings of a riding- 

horse. 

271. Wimple, The wimple, as distinguisihed from the veil, was a 

covering for the back of the head, and hanging some length 
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down. Anglo-Saxon xt/hipeK which is glo^&ed as vglamett^ 
a wrapping garment Xt was espodally a eovaring tot a 
nun. 

aSa She was oognisanl; of 3 U»rd Cranstoun’s design to present 
** himself as the bhatnpion, and in the armoar of ‘William of 
I>eioraine. 

293. Sun and wind. In all directions for the holding of tourna- 
ments or single combats these points are carefimy provided 
for. 

295. Xing and Muen and wardtns* name. Note the omission of 
the s of the possessive in the first two words. So Byron, 
Childe Harold, iv, st 28 : 

*And Otway. Raidcliffe» Schiller, ShakA*pcare*s ait. 

Had stomp'd her imaae in me.* 

301. Alternate Heralds, The heralds spoke alternately, in turn; 

the adjective here used agreeing with the substantive, in 
place of the adverb qualifymg the verb. 

302. In Shakespeare^S Richard 1 /, L, iii, there can be read similar 

defiances from the mouths of Bolingbroke and Mowbray, 
who are about to engage in single combat. 

305. Scathe — ^injury. 

311. «S'/!rmVs--Hlescent. Bridal of Triermain: 

* Where is the maiden of mortal strain 
That may match with the Baron of Triermain t* 

313, Chof— coat of arms ; ever did anything that would disgrace his 
badge. 

330. Either, This use of either in the sense of hoik, though com- 
mon, is npt quite correct, 

33^ Claymore — ^Highland broadsword ; Gaelic ‘great sword.* 

344. Gorget — ^armour for protecting the neck; hrcnch gm^ge, the 
neck, 

346. Bootless — ^useless ; Anglo-Saxon htt, help. 

350. Eriar-^\o be pronounced in two syllables. 

364. Ghostly — spiritual, now antiquated in this sense, but frequent 
in Shakespeare and the older writers. 

371, i?^d!eer— properly-the part of the helmet covering the mouth 
and dhin, and so distingui^ed from visor, but it is some- 
times used indifferently for visor, and often simply for 
helmet ^ait for whole). 

373* GratulaHng — uncompounded form for congrattdating. 

379. Ghastly^Vi'tHh same derivation as ghostly (line 364) ; Anglo- 
Saxon gdst^ spirit, but as object of honor ; gdstHc, spirit^. 

381. At a hound. This use of at, common in phrases Idee at a 
gidetce, was formerly used more extensively in phrases like 
at a word (sshortly), atwordes fewe, etc. 

385.- As^ta if. i 

3S8. H«Hf--~used at the beginning of questions to express surprise 
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or doubt ; as Shakespeare, Richard 11 ^ IV, i, 309 ; * And 
shall 1 have?* See Canto IV, 402, 

398. l>eign^d’-^u&vaXly has to before the following infinitive; as 
Clmucer, 2 he Monk'e TaU^ 144: *For with no .venyin 
iieigned him to die.* 

40a Lists. See note on 1 . 59. 

423, All-*-«quivalent to just, an archaic usage. $penser*s verses 
before the Shej^heards Calender : 

* A fcheijbeanl'i svrsine, saye did thee sing, 

Aid his straying flocke be fedde/ 

433. Note the inversion of subject and verb. 

456, fVraith^-^n apparition of a living person supposed to become 
visible shortly before death. 

459. H^hat hap — what accident had befallen. 

481. Mark — the name of a piece of money whose value differed 

gteatly in different countries. Ihe English maik was worth 
13s. 4d. ; the Scutch mark was is. l|d. ; the present German 
maik IS worth is. The singular in this usage is idiomatic. 
Milton, Paradise Lo\tt it, 933 : * Ten thousand fathom 
deep.* iMyanion^ i, 14 : * Fifteen yer aid.* 

482. Long to ; more commonly along of. This, though 

nw considered a vujgausin, is frequently used by Siiake- 
speare, eg Coriolanus, V, iv: ‘All this is lon^^ o/you used 
with a sense of its colloquial nature by Scott in the Fortunes 
of Ntgely ch. XXIV, end: *1 knew it would come to this, and 
all along of ikio accursed gold.* 

490. Snaflc, etc. This phrase, as the motto of the northern counties, 

expressing theii readiness to mount and ayruy on piedatory 
excursions, is borrowed from Michael Dragon’s topographi- 
cal poem entitled Pofyoldtoft, song xiii : 

* The lands that over Ouse to Berwick forth do bear, 

Have for tfaeur blazon had, the snapte, spur, and s/ear.* 

Jh, Snqfflesi bridle passing over the nose. 

491. G>»r— here plunder ; usually in Scotch, wealth. 

499. hastening. See note on Canto 111 , 392. 

506. Stole^si priest’s upper garment, through Latin from the Gieek 

stol%, dress. 

507. Requiem — accusative of Latin reguies, rest ; from the verse sung 

at the end of the psalms in the Latin office for the dead : 
Requiem atemam dona d, Doniine (give him everlasting rest). 
523. Stave — verse ; the same word as stc^, with vaiying spelling. 
Anglo-Saxon staef 
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XX. tvM contempt ; Frencli plunder. 

5iip CTuvA^if-T-gold or^ments ; «n oosolltie word usira several times 
in the txnnsladon of the .Bible (see Mxod, xxxix). Shake* 
speare^ e Henry IV: * Blfoocbes^ pearls, and oUckes^* Spen- 
ser, JPaerie ^ x, 31 : i 

* And on lie«^head she wore a tyre df gbid 
.Adomd M'ich geuunes.and esvehet wohdrous fiyre;* 

askd III, iv, ^3 ; 

* Gold, amber, ivory, pearls, awcArr, rings.* 


The earliest form of the word is nowche» JPromptorium 
Parvulorum^ Chaucer, and Paston Letters, ii, 33 : ‘An nautfke 
of gold with a gretpo3mted diamaunt/ 

56. Miniver, Randei Cotgfav§, thus de:&nes it : * Menu vair — 
miniver, the fur, of ermins mixed or spatted with the fur of 
the weesel called eris.’ 

^8- Guarded-^AMt^exeA, Shakespeare, Henry VIJI; * A long 
motley CQ9,t guarded with yellow,* 

79. Merlin —a small falcon or sparrow-hawk, formerly spelt marlin 
and merlyone, Chaucer, The Assembly of Fowls, 339 : 


* The merlyon that peyneth 
Hynauself ful ofte the larke for to seek.* 


Ultimately from Latin merula, a blackbird. Both hawks 
and hounds were actually brought into churches. 

B8. Share — ^here in its primitive signification to divide among 
others. 

89. Heron-shew—tht latter part is no independent word, but 

merely the termination (dim.)^ of Norman-French heronceau, 
from Old High German heigir. 

90. The peacock dressed in its feathers was a favourite ornamental 

di^ at ancient banquets. 

91. The boar's head similarly was introduced on occasions of great 

ceremony, notably at Christmas. 

93. Ptarmigan — ^of Gaelic derivation. The p is silent and super- 
fluous. 

98. Shal^ — 2l kind of musical (unnd) instmment, sometimes spelt 
shawm or sehalmuse {Prom^orium Parvulorum), German 
schedmei comes through French thalumeau, from Latin 
calamus, a. xeedu Chaucer, The House of Fame, va, 1281 

* They maden loude menstralies 
lo corne mubc and shaimyes* 

Tennyson has revived the word in The Dying Swan : 

* As when a mighty people rejoice 
With chawms, and with cymbals and harps of gold.* 
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109. .SctiWv— attendants at meat, probably from the ivord sewe^ a 
dish, used by Chancei hi the Squtres 7 h/r, 59: 

* 1 wol nac t«llen of bar straunge siwes, 

Ne of her (their) swannes, ne here herounsewes.* 

Milton, Paradise Lost, uc, 3&: 

*M<irYh«lled feast 

Served up in hall by seivert and seneschals * 

123. Saye — ^word, assertion. 

132. Lyme^dog-—OL bloodhound held in a leash. There are two 
other forms of the word, hmer and hm, all fiom Old French 
hemier, which in its turn comes from Latin tt^men, a leash. 

139. BuHery — stoieroom whence provisions are issi^. 

142. iielle — scat (I* rench, meaning also saddle, in which sense also 
Scott uses It). 

155. Cieuch — a hollow between precipitous banks. Cf Pe(f» 
gauntlet y ch. ivi *At length our couise was crossed by a 
deep dell or dingle, such as they call in some paits of Scot- 
land a den, and in others a cleugh or narrow glen.* This 13 
in allusion to the tiaditional derivation of the name Buccleueh, 
It IS related that the founder of the family, while hunting 
With one of the early kings of Scotland, carried the stag 
which he had ovei taken on foot a mile up a steep hill, and 
presented it to the king, 

157. Remembered htm of-^^n obsolete construction. Chaucei’s 
Parson's TaU: *He renumlne htm a/hjs sinnes * 

176, Darkling — an adjective, but usually employed, chiefly in 
poetry, as an adverb. 

192. This iccumng line, called the burden, is bon owed from an 
old Scottish song. 

195 BlitJuly — gladly, cheerfully; Anglo-Saxon bllfSclie, from 
glad , diolhic bletps, kind 

224. Port — bcanng, demeanour 

225. Many foreign forms of verse were introduced into English in 

the beginning oi the sixteenth century, chiefly from Italian 
models, Petrarch, etc. 

Ib, Roundelay t or roundel, ‘is a short poem of not more than 
three staves It admits only two rhymes, and repeats the 
whole or pait of the opening couplet as a burthen. From 
these repetitions it takes its name ^ — Guest, Histoty of Bug- 
hsh Rhythms. 

238. lieniy Howaid, Earl of Suney, bom in 1514, was the son of 
Thomas, Duk« of Norfolk. He was brought up at Windsor 
along with the Duke of Kichmond, a son of Henry VIJ. 
With his companion he visited Oxford, and two years kfter- 
waids France, wnere*he was present at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. The (Jreialdine of line 244 was probably the 
Lady Elizabeth Gerald, daughter ofiGerald Fitzgerald, Earl 
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of Kildare* It iwas on his travels on the Contineilt that he 
is said to have availed himself of magical aid to obtain a 
sight of his lady* There isp howevec; reason to believe that 
the romantic tale is dne to die lively imagination of the 
.dramatic vrriler, Tom Nash. At Florence he is also said to 
have issued a general challenge to whoever should not ac- 
knowledge the superiority of his lady’s charms* In the 
tournament which succeeded, Surrey was Victorious. It 
was during his residence in Italy that he acquired the 
knowledge of the artistic forms of verse winch he was to 
transplant so successfully to England* After being engaged 
in muilary employments in Scotland and France, he fell 
under the suspicions of Henry VIII, and, in 1546, com- 
mitted, along with his father, to the Tower, and was be- 
headed on Tower Hill on the 19th January of the followiug 
year. His poems appeared in print in *155 7 in the collection 
known as TotuVs Miscellanjfp * Songes and Somtettes^ written 
by the ryght honorable Lord Henry Ilaward, late Earle of 
Surrey, and other,’ and number in all forty. 

26a Henry Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim, bom at Cologne 
in 14S6, lectured at several schools on works of mystical 
philosophy, and wrote himself in 15x0 a work entitled Ve 
Occulta Philosophia, His advocacy of the new learning 
awoke the hatred of the monks, which pursued him all his 
life. He was employed on several diplomatic missions }yy 
the Emperor Maximilian. His most celebrated work is that 
entitled De VanitaU Sctmftarum, a satire on the prevailing 
learning of the age. He died in 1535. 

263. Hight — promised. 

271. Talisman — ^like many words connected with astrology, from 
the Arabic ; a charm. 

272* Almagest is the Arabic corruption of the Greek title of an 
astronomical work by Ptolemy, The Great Construction, i.e, 
of the heavens (/«€7dXi} if 6 vTa^ts), Chaucer enumerates 
among a scholar’s books: ‘His altnagcst and bookes gret 
and small ; ’ and again : 

* Of alle men iblessed most he be 
The wi^ astrologe daun Pcholumd, 

That saith this proveih in his almagest; 

Of alle m^n his ivisdom is highest 

That rekketh not who hath the world in honde.* 

282. Agra, in India, the capital of a district of the same name. 

289. Mbnmine-^i ebony ; I,atin ebur. 

31 X. Oreades, or Orkney Islands. 

312. JSrj'/-^f old time, formerly; Anglo-Saxon derest, first of all. 

317. Odin^G^Q chief god among the Germanic nations; Norse 
O^nn, Anglo-Saxon Wodert, Old High German Wuotan. 
He was thought of as riding through the air and over the sea. 
Cf. Grimm, Deutsche MythologUp ch. vii, p. 123. 
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3^6. HiQse advcfitlivtfrs were called in tlic Norse langnaa^ vi^ittgr, 
warriors. AiK>tlier derivation leads it not from Old Norse 
vtk, battle, but from a small bay; German itncJk/ and 
hence MAngr would mean one who haunts these places. In 
no case has uie latter part of the word anything to do with king, 

327. A Norse name for a warrior is feeder of tae raven {kra/na^ir). 

328. 0/ the main — Norse sdehonungar. 

329. Dragons, A famous warship built by Olaf Tryggvesson was 

called the Long Serpent. 

331. Scaid — Norse skjaldr^ a poet. - 

332. Runes (Anglo-Saxon r<lw) were alphabetic signs used by the 

ancient Germanic nations for inscriptions on rocks, pillars, 
rings, drinking-horns, and also for magical formulae. Their 
uke gradually went out after the introduction of the Latin 
letters by the missionaries. The word also signifies a secret 

335. Saga is name of the narrative poems of the Norsemeni; 

from the same root as our say, 

336. In the eleventh century Bishop Saemund Sigfusson, called 

the Wise {hinn fr& 6 i\ collected in Iceland those metrical 
lays concerning the northern mythology, now known as the 
Edda, 

Ib, Sea-Snake — ^known in Old Norse as ibrmungan^r (earth-wolf) 
or m^^tiSsormr (middle-carth^s worm), slain by Thor in 
the twilight of the gods {ragftarbkr), 

338. The choosers of the slain, valkyrjur, servants of Odin, sent 
out by him in the battle to direct its fortunes, and lead the 
fallen heroes to Valhalla. They were also called maids of 
battle {valnieyjar), 

340. A description of the treasures found in the tomb of a hero, 
ransacked by Beowulf, may be read in lines 2756-2771 of 
the poem of thaVname. 

358. Rmensheuch — a now ruined castle on the Firth of Forth, 
between Kirkcaldy and Dysart. 

361. Inch — a small island, Gaelic. 

372. Ring— a, feat of dexterity, consisting in picking up a ring with 
the point of a lance at full gallop. 

392. Pmnet — an architectural term, the same as pinnacle, 

393. Rose-carved— lha rose is a frequent ornament in the chapel of 

Roslin, from a fancied connection of the name and the 
flower, llie chapel was founded in 1446 by William St 
Clair, Prince of Orkney. 

395. The belief that before the death of any of the family the 
chapel appeared to be on fire is probably derived from the 
fact that it was the custom among the northern nations in the 
earliest time to burn their dead. 

429. Levin-brand. See note on Canto IV, 319. 

455. In a ruined church at Peeltown, in the Isle of Man, it was 
reported that a soldier, who had dared to challenge a spectre 
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which appeared in the form of a largo black spaniel, died in 
the extremest agony without being able to resale what had 
happened to him. 

468* PligM — ^vow; Anglo-Saxon pHht means a pledge* stake. 

48a. Weal — ^safety, happiness (Al^lo- Saxon welcC)^ very common in 
the alliterative formula vtoe or weal, 

499. Uneath — with difficulty, hardly ; from AnglorSaxon easy. 
Even in the Elizabethan age it was obsolete, though it is 
frequently used by Spenser, e,g. Faerie Queene^ 111 , v, tj: 

* Within that wood there was a covert glade 
Foreby a narrow foord to them well knowne, 

Through which it was mteath for wight to wade. 

And now by fortune it was overfloWne.* 

515. Scapular^ or scapttlary (French $capulaire\ is a part of a priest’s 
vestments covering the breast and shoulders ; Latin scapula, 
the shoulder-blade. 

519. the consecrated bread used in the communion of the 

sacrament ; Latin hosHa, a sacrifice. 

532. Ojffue close — the close of the function. Words ending in a 
sibilant sound often do not take the s of the possessive, 
especially in poetry. Cf. Byron, JMarino Faliero, I, ii : 

* Her F ♦ *Tis not well 

III Venice’ duke to say so. 

Doge. Venice* duke I 

Who now is duke in Venice? ’ 

536. This hymn, or sequence, the most famous of all that the 
mcdiioval Church produced, was written probably by an 
Italian Franciscan, Thomas de Cchino, in the thirteenth 
century. The closing line of the stanza, oiaii fed by Scott, 
is ‘ I'estis Daviti ettm i>tbylla * (David and the Sibyl say). 
This hymn is also introduced by Goethe in the cathedral 
scone in Faust, first pait, published in 1790. 

546. Panhed scroll. The image is borrowed from / ja. xxxiv, 4: 
* And the heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll; * or 
Per\ vi, 14; 'And the heavens departed as a scroll when 
it is rolled together.* 

6. C/i t umstance — pomp, ceremony, used in this sense by Shake* 
spcaie, Oihello, III, iii: 

'All quality, 

Piidc, pomp, aud circumstance of glorious war.* 
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